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SEPTEMBER STORY NUMBER 


GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL 


N this new novel, ‘““The Judgment House”’ (which has just begun), Sir GILBERT PARKER reaches the highest point 
of his distinguished literary achievement. It is a tensely dramatic story, a tale of extraordinary happenings in the 


world of great affairs, a tale of love and of strife that holds the reader in the same enthrallment as one of the 


great dramas of the stage. 


Arnold Bennett on 
American Amusements 


R. BENNETT witnessed with delight some of our great 

professional baseball games. He attended a championship 
football match between two of our college teams. He finds 
much to arouse enthusiasm, but he criticizes certain phases of 
American sport. Being himself a playwright, he was keenly 
interested in our theaters; being a musician, what he has 
to say about our opera is both important and _ inter- 
esting. 


Amons the Orinoco Savages 
ASPAR WHITNEY tells of his remarkable adventures 


among the strange and savage peoples at the head-waters 
of the great South American river. 


SUMMER STORIE 


are a remarkable group. Among the authors are BootH TarkINGTON, INEZ Haynes GILLMORE, ARTHUR SHER- 
BURNE Harpy, KATHERINE MetcatF Roor, Mary E. Wivkins, CLareNce Day, Jr., Horace Fisu, Etc., Etc. 











The September number of HARPER’S BAZAR has, among many stories 


and articles, a remarkable one by 


More Memories of a 
Diplomat’s Wife 


MADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE, whose 

reminiscences of her two visits to the court of Napoleon III. 
will be recalled with delight, here tells of other Continental 
visits in the ’70’s. The society of the great world is delight- 
fully depicted, and many famous historical figures are intro- 
duced in these brilliant surroundings. 


Mark Twain and General Grant 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, the authorized biographer of 

Mark Twain, tells of the period in the great humorist’s life 
when he revisited the scenes of his pilot days, wrote “Life on the 
Mississippi,” and howhe entered into publishing and made a for- 
tune for General Grant by the publication of Grant’s memoirs. 





MYRTLE REED 


One of the last pieces of writing she did— which is of more interest and value than any 
other single feature appearing in a home magazine this fall. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


for September has ‘‘ Prayer: What It Is and What It Does,’’ by Dr. McComb of the 
Emmanuel Church; a page of humorous “Literary Recipes,’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
‘“*Success Came to These Girls—Why?’’ by three young business women.. Then there 


is a jolly page of Fanny Y. Cory pictures— 


‘“*A Quiet Day With Mother,’’ which are very 


different from the title. Three captivating short stories are: ‘‘The Mother of the Bride,”’’ 
by Leslie Davis; ‘‘The Most for Mifflin,’ by Frances R. Sterrett, and ‘‘The Shadow 


of the Angel,’’ by Elizabeth Jordan. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


Here also you will find new life in all the departments. Why not join The Bazar family? 
Buy a copy of this new September number and you will see that the people with ideas 
you meet in its pages are exactly your kind. 
to start with 623 Prizes—certainly one of them is within your reach. 
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The September Harper’s is quite as notable a 
fiction number as the August. The short stories 


There is a story about this 
story of *Myrtle Reed’s that will touch the heart—and both stories really happened. 


The new Prize Needlework Contest is about 


The designs are free. 
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Copyright by the International News Service 


THE ATTACK ON NEW YORK 


For a week twenty thousand soldiers fought for the possession of New York, and last Saturday the defending force won the battle, and the city was 
saved. This thrilling battle was the object of the great army maneuvers held in Connecticut last week. The photograph shows the field-artillery 
batteries of the invading army (the “ Reds”) bombarding the retreating ‘‘Blues” (the defenders) in an engagement near Taunton Hill, Connecticut 
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Comment 
Queries 


Dip the Democratic directors notice that porten- 
tous slump in the primary vote of Missouri last 
week 4 

Do they know what is going on in Louisiana ? 

Ilave they polled the faetory-workers of this im- 


mediate vicinity 4 


The Socialist Pretender 

The politically late WiLuiAM Jennines Bryan, when 
active in politics, used to complain that every time 
he designed a new political garment a certain pred- 
atory individual was sure to snoop out from 
behind the trees and hook it. This operation, in 
fact, was repeated so many times, in utter disre- 
eard of the Eighth Commandment, that he had 
to give up going in swimming altogether because 
he had only one piece left. What that was he never 
said and it would be hazardous to guess. 

Mr. Dress now has the same grievance. Tle de- 
clares bitterly that Roosrvett has not only taken 
all the clothes he had, but also a good many that 
he never had ut all. “ The really progressive planks 
in the Progressive platform,” he says, “ were taken 
bodily from the Socialist platform; even the red 
flag of Socialism was appropriated or at least imi- 
tated by the red bandanna. At one end the Bull 
Moose is going to head off the trusts and at the 
other it is going to head off Socialism. In fact, 
RooskveLt has baited the trap to catch the votes of 
all discontented people. THis party is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, but a mere hybrid aggregation 
standing for a capitalist class.” 

Dress is right, as the Evening Post points out. 
Like the Socialists, first, RooseveLT demands “a 
more easy and expeditious way of amending the 
Federal Constitution.” Like the Socialists, second, 
RoosEVELT urges “the conservation of human re- 
sources ”"—both platforms use the identical phrase 

-and both follow it with a list of means to this 
end. These lists are strikingly parallel. That of 
the Socialists includes: More effective inspection of 
workshops, factories, and mines; forbidding em- 
ployment of children under sixteen; minimum 
wage; rest of a day and one-half per week for 
workers; shortening the workday; abolishing con- 
vict labor; creation of a bureau of health; creation 
of a department of labor; graduated income tax 
and extension of inheritance taxes; equal suffrage; 
abolition of monopoly ownership of patents; initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall; extension of public 
domain to inelude mines, quarries, oil-wells, for- 
ests, and water-power; development of highway 
and waterway system; collective ownership and 
democratie management of the banking and ecur- 
reney system; curbing of the power of the courts 
to issue injunctions. 

The supreme duty of the nation, says the Roosr- 
veLT platform, is the conservation of human re- 
sources through an enlarged measure of social and 
industrial justice—and the party is pledged to work 
for this end by means of a series of planks almost 
exactly similar to those adopted at Tndianapolis. 
“TFffective legislation looking to the prevention of 
industrial accidents, cte.,” matches the first demand 
of the Socialists. Roosrvenr, like Deps, would pro- 
hibit child labor; the eight-hour day and one day’s 
rest in seven is advocated by the Progressive party ; 
so is the abolition of the convict contract-labor sys- 
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tem; so is the establishment of a national health 
service “ without discrimination against or for any 
set of therapeutic methods,” a phrase which per- 
fectly matches the Socialists’ “with such _restric- 
tions as will secure the full liberty of all schools 
of practice.” And so the parallelism continues 
dewn to the anti-injunction plank. RoosEveLT 
took all there was and more. 

Then why doesn’t Dress withdraw in his favor? 
Because, he says, RooseveLt must be judged “ by 
his verformances and not by his pledges ”—and his 
performances, to Drss’s mind, have been satisfac- 
tory only to “the trusts that financed his campaign 
for the nomination and are now financing his 
campaign for election.” In other words, Dress 
doesn’t believe a thing RoosEveLT says and has no 
particle of use for him. Neither, of course, has 
La Fouuette. 

Tere, then, are two honest haters of hypocrisy 
who could, if they would, “hit the trail” and hit 
it hard. 


The Guerrilla Chief 

If there is a squarer man in these United States 
than Wintuiam H. Tarr, we don’t know what his 
name is or where he lives. This fact alone suffices 
to account for his burst of honest indignation when 
he said to the Maryland Editorial Association: 


All we ask is a fair fight. A man cannot be in .the 
Republican party and in a third party at the same 
time and should be compelled to make his selection. 
It is, therefore, essential that we make the cleavage 
as clear as it can be made. so that those who are 
Republicans shall be Republicans and those who are 
with the bolters shall bear their name and title and 
not be Republicans and bolters, because they cannot 
be—at least, they ought not to be in all fairness. 
We ought to have electors in each State bearing the 
emblem of the Republican party, bearing tie names 
of the candidate of that party for President or Vice- 
President at the head of the ticket, covering the 
electors who are going to vote for those names. If 
there are any men on that list who are not going to 
vote for the men at the head of that ticket, I don’t 
hesitate to say that they are dishonest men, in that 
they are holding out to the people who are to vote 
for them an implied promise that they will vote for 
the names on the ticket when they, in fact, intend 
to vote for somebody else. I think that is just fol- 
lowing the plainest kind of principles of ordinary 
morals. 


Tfow any honorable man can dispute this simple 
proposition surpasses comprehension. The same 
idea was onee expressed with equal explicitness in 
these words: 


A man cannot act both without and within the 
party; he can do either, but he cannot possibly do 
both. Each course has its advantages and each has 
its disadvantages, and one cannot take the advantages 
cr the disadvantages separately. I went in with my 
eyes open to do what IL could within the party; I 
did my best and got beaten, and I propose to stand 
by the result. Jt is impossible to combine the func- 
tions of a guerrilla chief with those of a colonel in the 
regular army. 

Truer words were never spoken. They were 
uttered by Turopore RoosEvELT in 1884. They fix 
his position to-day. He is no longer a colonel in 
the army. . He is a guerrilla chief, unhampered by 
the usages of civilized warfare and unworthy of 
the treatment accorded an honorable adversary by 
honorable men. 


A Warning 
Commenting upon Roosevett’s Rhode Island 
speech, the World says: 


It seems to be the same old ROOSEVELT, with the 
same old phrases, the same old assertions without 
support, the same old trick of slandering opponents, 
and the same old indefinite promises that never have 
been and never will be regarded. Plainly enough, the 
RoosEvELT bolt was fired long ago. We have nothing 
now but the echo. 

If in this speech there is any evidence of a new 
RoosevEttT it is of a RooSEVELT with a grievance, a 
ROOSEVELT disappoitted, a ROOSEVELT resentful, and 
a RoosEvELT with the heart out of him. “ Opposition 
to our cause in New England,” he says, “is due to 
sheer, plain ignorance, to hard-shelled prejudice, and 
to craven fear of what is new.” These are words not 
of a winner, but of a loser. 

Tt may be a new ROOSEVELT whimpering instead of 
shrieking: it may be a new Roosevelt appealing for 
sympathy instead of gaily exhausting the possibilities 
of denunciation; but in all that he muddily says on 
the tariff and in all his befuddlement of the money 
question it is the same old RoosEvELT, very stale 
and obviously played out. 


Would that this were correct; we fear it is not. 
He is, in truth, the same old Roosevett, still eca- 
pable of employing effectively the same old guile 
and cunning. But, “stale and played out”? Far 
from it! Did our neighbor read its own account of 
the tumultuous enthusiasm with which the multi- 
tude of workers acclaimed the giver of all things? 
Has it so soon forgotten the primary results in 
Tllinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania? The note is 
harsh, strident, defiant; it may be, indeed, the 
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whimper of a loser; but the echo comes from the ° 


throats of the crowd; and it is loud and full of 
menace. A month hence the World and others will 
realize that the fight for the life of the Republic 
has now but just begun. Forsake the clouds! 
Stop, leok, listen! 


The Facts 

We happened to save the following characteristi- 
cally free-and-easy editorial from the Louisville 
Post of July 27: 

The evidence, under oath, given yesterday by Mr. 
GEORGE R. SHELDON, of the Republican National Com- 
mittee of 1904, is the same he gave in a public letter 
several months ago and disposes of every accusation 
and insinuation concerning Mr. ROOSEVELT’s appli- 
cation for aid to Mr. HARRIMAN, 

* About two weeks before the election,” began Mr. 
SHELDON, “ Governor ODELL, who was State chairman, 
came to Mr. Buiss, then treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee, and stated that while it was per- 
fectly clear that Mr. RoosEveELT would be elected, the 
State ticket was in doubt. 

“He asked for some money. Mr. BLiss said he had 
no money, but he would see what he could do. He 
went to Mr. HarrRmMAN, and Mr. HArrRiMan got—Mr. 
HARRIMAN with Mr. BLiss—got together some 
$250,000. 

“That money was handed to the State Committee 
and never went into the National Committee.” 

That plain tale would put down any ordinary band 
of slanderers, but it will not affect the Wall Street 
gang of assassins, nor will it mitigate the malice of 
the New York World and like newspaper libelers 
of Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

As a member of the band of slanderers and of 
the gang of assassins, we now take the liberty of 
directing the attention of our loose-tongued contem- 
porary to the published record that this self-same 
Governor OpELL last week declared under oath: (1) 
that he did not ask Mr. Butss for money, (2) that 
he did not say to anybody or believe that the State 
ticket was in doubt, and (3) that the money raised 
by Mr. Harriman at President Roosrvett’s in- 
stance did go to the National Committee, which 
thereupon apportioned a part to the State Com- 
mittee as per previous agreement, and kept the 
remainder. 


Congress and the President 

Congress has continued its effort to make 
amends for the dilatoriness and neglect of its busi- 
ness by a belated and irregular activity. After 
months of culpably doing nothing, it has attempted 
to do a lot of things in a hurry. Some of them 
were things it ought to have done long ago; some 
were things that would be right if done properly 
and in order; some more things that ought not to 
be done at all. Congress would have been much 
wiser to pass its money bills in regular form, to- 
gether with any other immediately needed legisla- 
tion, and then adjourn. It has certainly not 
strengthened itself by its unusual course, and if 
it merely sought to weaken the President it has 
certainly not accomplished its purpose. True, the 
country is against the President on the veto of 
the wool bill and the other tariff bills. But that 
was already the case, and everybody knew it. 
And now there are other vetoes, on which the 
country is much more likely to agree with the 
President than with Congress. 

For on the main issue between Congress and the 
President the President is right. He is right in 
objecting to the vicious practice of passing all 
sorts of laws in the form of riders on appropria- 
tion bills. He is right in refusing to be bullied 
in that fashion into signing measures which he 
does not believe to be advisable. Every fair- 
minded man is bound to sustain him when he says: 

The importance and absolute necessity of furnishing 
funds to maintain and operate the government cannot 
be used by the Congress to force upon the Executive 


acquiescence in permanent legislation which he cannot 
conscientiously approve. 


The truth is that such tactics on the part of 
Congress are an attempt to rob the President of 
his constitutional share in legislation. They would 
prevent him from doing his constitutional duty. 
That is true quite without reference to the merits 
of the legislation attempted by this method. Some 
of it, as a matter of fact, is bad in itself—par- 
ticularly the proposal to destroy permanency of 
tenure in the civil service. But the method of it 
alone is enough to condemn it. For that alone 
it ought to fail, and we trust it will fail. 

Tt is not a party that is to blame. At present 
Congress is not in the control of any one party. 
That is one cause of this culpable procedure. It 
were better if one party were in control, and there- 
fore clearly responsible. Congress is to blame; 
and Congress has chosen a very bad time to put 
itself in the wrong. Legislatures in general are 
under fire. Reckless and dangerous attacks on 
representative government are very much in 
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fashion. At this juncture Congress has far more 
to lose than to gain by attempts to increase its 
power and extend its functions. 


The Nutmeg State 

Stanchly Democratic though it is, the Hartford 
Times chases no rainbows. Of Governor BALDWIn’s 
pleasurable anticipations it says: 

Apply Governor BaLpwtn’s theory to Connecticut 
and what do we find? It is commonly believed that 
at least 45,000 Republicans who voted for Tarr in 
1908 will support RooseEvetr this year. If, in addi- 
tion, as many as one-third of that number (15,000) 
of the 68,255 who voted for Bryan in 1908 join the 
third-term movement, Mr. ROOSEVELT will have 60,000 
votes. Take away 45,000 Republican votes from the 
112,915 which were cast for Mr. Tart, and we have 
in round figures 68,000 left for him this year. But 
according to this calculation 15,000 Bryanites have 
gone to ROOSEVELT, reducing the BRYAN total of 1908 
te 53,000. That would give the electoral votes of 
Connecticut to TAFT. 


Of course. 


The Other Ox 

“Harken to the primaries! Tet the people 
rule!” shouted RoosEvett and shouted Srusss. 
Very good. Stusss carried a majority of the dis- 
tricts for Senator, but Curtis got a popular plu- 
rality of 8,000. What now? Does RoosrEvett 
peep? And where fights Stusss—at Armageddon 
for the Lord or in Kansas for Stusss? 


Charge and Refutation 

From Rooseve.t’s speech at Providence last 
week, opening his campaign in New England: 

One of our great troubles, here in New England, as 
elsewhere, is that the representatives of privilege in 
finance and politics control most of the newspapers, 
so that the ordinary man finds the channels of in- 
formation choked. I do not so much mind the edi- 
torial columns being closed against us, but it is a 
matter for real regret that the news columns are 
closed to us. 

All of which duly appeared in the news columns 
of the leading New England newspapers the next 
morning. We copy it, in fact, from the Boston 
Herald, which, moreover, was recently specified 
by the same speaker as one of the papers in which 
he couldn’t get a hearing. 

Yet we have no doubt there are people in New 
England, as elsewhere, who will go right on be- 
lieving that the man who gets more newspaper 
space than any other American is suffering from 
a newspaper conspiracy; for the conspirators will 
go right on printing what he says about them, and 
that, to some people’s minds, proves that they won’t 
print anything he says. If you see it in print, it’s 
so, even if it says it isn’t there. 


Big Business and Its Regulators 

In a discourse of Mr. Turopore N. Vat, which 
the World printed on August 11th, he said 
that we can’t get along with small business, and 
that it was big business properly conducted that 
would give us national and individual prosperity. 
Being asked, “ What should be the relations be- 
tween the government and big business?” he went 
on to say: 


No government can run business, and no business 
can run the government. Our form of government 
was never intended to run business; it was not cut out 
for that; its organization is different. It is the duty 
of the government to conserve, our rights and privi- 
leges and see that we all enjoy them. That applies to 
the rich as well as to the poor, and to the strong as 
well as to the weak, This duty of conservation gives 
the government the right to regulate business, and I 
want to say that it is far easier to regulate business 
than to run it. Take the men who are looked upon as 


great captains of industry. There are very few of 


them, because there are very few men who can run a 
big business or a big corporation. But there are any 
quantity of men who could review their acts, and who 
—if they .had the proper information and gave the 
question proper examination and study—could say 
whether or not the men who were doing things were 
doing them right. 

Personally, I believe that business should be given 
a pretty free hand, but that it should be made re- 
sponsible and held responsible. There should not only 
be responsibility; there should be also accountability. 
That applies to all, high or low. Business men should 
be forced to justify their actions to the satisfaction of 
scme quasi-judicial body. 


So Mr. Vain is a progressive, too; a recognized 
progressive in business, as has been disclosed by 
his management of the telephone and telegraph 
companies of which he is the head, and a Pro- 
gressive in politics, as his words above quoted 
indicate. But what is specially interesting in those 
words is his opinion that it is far easier to regulate 
big business than to run it; that there are very 


few men fit to do the latter, but plenty for the. 


former office. No doubt that is true, and it is a 
point worth making. The difference between the 
creator and director of big business and the 
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regulator of it is the difference between the great 
artist and the critic. Great artists, whether in 
letters, painting, architecture, sculpture, or any 
other form of art, are scarce. Great critics are 
fairly searce, too; but passable crities who know 
good from bad and can detect and expound the 
difference are plentiful. The great artists are born, 
but passable critics can be made. So it may be 
about big business. The great artificers of it are 
born, but it may be that its necessary regulation 
can be attended to by men who, have learned how. 


Big Business and Men 

Of all the great corporation heads, there is not 
one who has a better right to speak for “ big busi- 
ness” than President Vat; for there is not one 
who has recognized more candidly the publie’s in- 
terest in “big business” and the publie’s rights 
concerning it. This journal has more than once 
called attention to the breadth and fairness of his 
views, and to his progressive spirit, particularly 
as exhibited in his annual reports to the immense 
combination he directs. It was doubtless such men 
as President Vai that Governor Witson had in 
mind when he welcomed as a happy omen the signs 
of a new and liberal temper in certain of our 
greatest men of business. 

It is not as a partisan, then, that Mr. Vai pre- 
sents some redeeming characteristics of our present 
industrial order; for he is again entirely frank in 
his declaration that it is an order which requires 
regulation. Nevertheless, his exceptionally full 
experience of it has made him positive that some 
things said against it are not true; and one thing 
he claims for it is illustrated by his own career. 
It is not true, according to his wide observation, 
that “big business” denies opportunity to indi- 
vidual competence. The contrary, in fact, is strik- 
ingly true. In his own great business, he declares, 
“there is not a single man in any big executive 
position who has not come up through all the 
various grades.” He goes farther. He declares 
that of all the “ big men” in New York—and who 
should know them better?—there is only one who 
did not “start in the ranks.” In other words, 
there is always a career open to talent; for the 
man of real competence and character, whatever 
his beginnings, there is opportunity. 

Not, of course, the same opportunity that he had 
under a simpler order. On that point President 
Valu is explicit enough, for his life goes back into 
the old order. He can remember well enough 
when it was far easier than it now is for men to 
become the heads of industries. There were more 
independent industries, and they were smaller af- 
fairs. Getting to the top is now, of necessity, a 
longer climb, and the top places are fewer. But, 
on the other hand, the prizes are richer, both at 
the top and on the way there; and even at the 
top there are still more places to fill than there 
are men fully competent to fill them. 

On this point we cannot doubt that President 
Vait is right. He speaks out of knowledge; and 
almost any of us could, from our more limited 
observation, supply additional instances to sustain 
his view. 


Big Business and Little Business 

But another point in the interview as reported 
would probably provoke more controversy: for it 
touches a matter on which public sentiment is 
strong and public opinion far from clear. That 
is the matter of monopoly—of the chance of small 
business as against big business. It was natural 
enough to pass from the opportunities of indi- 
vidual men to the opportunities of individual 
business. 

Putting briefly President Vatt’s view as we 
understand it, he holds that the possibilities of 
monopoly are greatly exaggerated. He makes, it 
is true, a distinct exception of the so-called “ pub- 
lie utilities”; but concerning industries not of 
that character, he declares that there can be no 
such thing as a lasting monopoly with big profits, 
“»roviding the common law against discrimina- 
tion or acts injuring your neighbor is in force.” 
He gives his reasons. Big profits, he contends, 
will still always breed competition. On the other 
hand, when demand slackens and prices fall, the 
“little fellow” has the advantage. “He can ad- 
just his prices more easily. His business is more 
personal, and he has a better hold.” Mr. Vam 
repeats his conclusion in this form: “ No man or 
body of men can control anything as a monopoly 
for any length of time unless they are protected 
by the government.” 

That, it may be observed, is still the creed of 
very many Americans, quite possibly of most 
Americans, and the basis of their present de- 
mands on government; for what they demand of 
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government is that it stop protecting special in- 
terests, and that it prevent oppression and destroy 
privilege in business—not that it undertake in any 
Roosevett fashion to distribute benefits and “ run ” 


business. But the view is also controverted— 
violently controverted. Many Americans want 
government to go farther than that. A striking 
instance is the one we mentioned last week. 
RoosEveLt and some, at least, of his following 
want government not merely to protect and favor 
certain industries with the tariff, but to see that 
workmen in those industries get good wages. If 
such a step were taken, could it possibly lead to 
anything less than a sort of underwriting by gov- 
ernment of all industries—a guarantee by gov- 
ernment of good wages to all who work? 

Clearly, here is a great matter. It is the erux 
of our present-day discussions; it is the heart of 
our uncertainty. For the all-absorbing theme of 
our time is the right relation of government and 
business, and in the long run the controlling con- 
sideration is going to be the extent and character 
of monopoly among us. Can government prevent 
monopoly, or must government itself monopolize 
power? Let a man define his views on this mat- 
ter and he will place himself in the fundamental 
alignment of to-day and of to-morrow. Mr. Vai is 
one of those fortunately at hand who can speak 
eoneerning business, not infallibly, of course, but 
as one having authority. It will be well for us 
if there shall appear in time men who can speak 
concerning government, its true character and 
powers—what it can do and what it cannot do— 
with equal authority and with equal candor and 
good temper. 


A Kind Word for Protection 

Brother Herarst’s papers are bound to be in- 
teresting, even if they have to be surprising. They 
have surprised some people by taking this par- 
ticular time to discover that protection is not so 
black as it has been painted. As the Hearsr 
papers have themselves been accustomed to lay the 
black on about as thick as it would go, the change 
looks a trifle sudden. Still, there are some of us 
who can’t pronounce it entirely unexpected. We 
have rather got in the habit of expecting the un- 
expected from Brother Hearst, anyhow. Besides, 
this is a Presidential year, and in such years 
Brother Hearst always likes to be more un- 
expected than usual. At the start he succeeded. 
He had an inspiration. Right after the Baltimore 
convention he announced that for onee he was 
going to be good and stand by the ticket like other 
folks. That was unexpected. But not all of us 
expected it to last, and now we have again the 
other kind of unexpectedness—the kind we are 
used to. 

Well, it is not so bad. We are not sure but it 
will work out better than what was promised. 
Brother Hearst undertakes to show that if a com- 
modity is manufactured over here more cheaply 
than in England it is nevertheless good policy 
to make our people pay fifty per cent. more for it 
than the English consumers pay. We rather hope 
he will keep on along that line. He does it, he 
says, to show that “it is easy to talk free-trade 
nonsense.” That doesn’t hit anybody. No party 
or candidate of any importance is standing for 
free trade. On the other hand, Brother Hearst 
may succeed in showing his readers that it is easier 
still to talk protection sophistry. 


As to Mr. Schiff 

The Tribune wants to know “just how far west 
of the Hudson River will Governor Witson wish 
to spread the glad tidings of the accession of Mr. 
Jacosp H. Scuirr to his standard?” And we take 
the liberty of replying that there is no reason why 
he should not rejoice to have the information 
spread all over the country. <A better, broader, or 
more patriotic citizen than Jacos H. Scutrr does 
not exist in these United States—and nobody 
knows that better than the Tribune. .No humbug, 
now! 


A Humorous Suggestion 
The Republicans have no fear with regard to Ver- 
mont.—Baltimore American. 


Oh, they haven’t? Well, you wait! Wouldn’t 
it be funny if Vermont should elect a Democratic 
Governor? 


Correct 

Dr. Witson, although he is an able man and no 
doubt regards himself as a safe man, is, nevertheless. 
plainly touched by the progressive disease.—Hartford 
Courant. 


Touched? Why, bless you, he is incurable! 


Woman Again! 


A TRAVELER from another sphere might easily sup- 
pose from a cursory glance through the magazines 
and papers that woman was a_ peculiar, unknown 
animal, recently discovered, with which no one knew 
exactly what to do. Fromean article published in one 
of the best current magazines (perhaps as a little 
editorial joke?) we derive the following amazing and 
upsetting information upon the strange and unfamiliar 
creature. 

To begin with, the writer of the article gives us 
an original translation. “The eternal feminine 
leads us upward” is, she says, the German for 
the French proverb: ‘Where there is mischief 
search for the woman.” ‘Then the author continues: 
“Look at the bodies of men and of women. Man’s 
gives out strength and energy, woman’s stores them 
up in endurance.” But we are not sure that this 
statement can stand quite unchallenged. When a 
woman is taking care of six children that she has 
brought into the world; when she is doing the family 
cooking, cleaning, washing and ironing, and earning 
a little on the side to help along—under these and 
related circumstances the woman’s body may also be 
said to give out strength and energy, we should say. 

The delightful writer of this article—and few 
articles that we have seen can compete with it in 
furnishing real hilarity—then assures us that she 
bases her profound arguments upon the stimulating 
ideas of Herr Dr. Geora GroppEcK, of Baden-Baden. 
This modern Miltonie thinker supplies the lady with 
the following: “On this feeling of personality rests 
a man’s sense of duty, his energy, his capability of 
sacrifice, his worship of the Idea. Without this wor- 
ship of the Idea, which has always created all the 
deeds of man, everything is lost that has been won. 
Iivery great and beautiful thing in life is the work 
of the man; it is the work of personality in man, 
and that will remain so, for only a human being who 
possesses personality can do creative work; and 
woman has no personality.” 

In this latter statement the meek lady writer 
greatly rejoices. But though the gentleman from 
whom she quotes were Herr Superintendent-Professor- 
Doctor ZtkGENBOCKSBEINE, or whatever ANDERSEN’S 
famous hero was named, the quotation would remain 
as unjustifiably silly and as absurd a sample of heavy 
Teutonic sentimentality. 

Some of the information given us by this new 
writer is too important to overlook or to remain 
confined to the circulation of one magazine. Woman 
is not a personality, she tells us decisively, she is a 
symbol. However, a symbol, she says consolingly, 
is not necessarily an inferior thing. ‘“ Woman,” she 
says, “has a different purpose, and the self-centered 
feeling of personality is impossible to her. She is 
God-centered.” This is indeed an honor, or it sounds 
like one, though it is difficult to tell what it means. 
We wonder if woman is always “ God-centered” or 
only occasionally so. Our author continues, ‘“ Woman 
is divine—a power working through men to accom- 
plish what she will.” This theory of ethics does not 
coincide with KANT’s moral law, to treat each human 
being as an end in himself, nor does the grammar fol- 
low the usual standards, but doubtless divine woman, 
with her symbolism, does not need grammar to convey 
her ideas, Then we learn further, to our bewilder- 
ment: 

1. That “to the woman the feeling is everything; 
to the man, reason.” 

2. That “the idea that a woman must marry only 
for love has bred about as much evil as one could 
expect from an emotional catch-word.” 

3. That “it is only after marriage, after close 
companionship with her husband, that a woman can 
love.” 

Then we are assured of an astounding fact that 
has heretofore been overlooked in biology—namely, 
that after marriage the woman becomes “half a 
maiden and half a man.” This, says the writer, is a 
biologie fact. If a woman, alarmed at this threaten- 
ing combination of infancy and a change of sex, de- 
cides not to marry she does not escape tragedy, for 
then, says this merciless writer, she is abnormal and 
one-sided. What a terrible choice is here for one-half 
the human race! All women living must marry and 
perform the difficult feat of remaining a child and be- 
coming a man, or they must remain single and be one- 
sided and abnormal. 

As io the other three propositions, woman is in 
as tragic a quandary. She must not marry for love. 
Indeed, she cannot love until after she has _ been 
married a long time. She has no reason and no per- 
sonality and is all feeling, and yet this stern moralist 
insists that without any sense a woman must manage 
to make a critical study of a man before she chooses 
him as the father of her children. Perhaps, suggests 
this new monitor, woman thinks that love should be 
above criticism’? (What has the woman to do with 
love when she is merely choosing a husband? Has 
she not been assured that love is not even born at 
this stage of the game?) No more than MILTon is 
above criticism, says the lady writer. It took criti- 
cism to place Mitton where he is. This may mean 
that it is wiser, if a woman is going to criticize her 
husband, to do it before rather than after marriage. 
If this was what the writer was trying to say it is 
quite the sanest utterance in the whole piece. One 
trying omission is that in all these instructions, given 
with a certitude that not every scientist can hope 
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to attain, woman is not told with what faculty she 
shall do her studying and choosing. Perhaps, since 
she is devoid of sense, reason, and personality, she 
is to turn her symbolism to this profound use, though 
one fails to see exactly how. 

Once married and in the permanent care of a man, 
one might hope that the poor, dilemma-ridden creature 
might reach a moment of ease. Not at all. She has 
now to face another contradiction as insoluble as that 
of loving her husband before she can love and of em- 
ploying the highest intellectual faculties in choosing 
him when she has no intellectual faculties. Woman 
has but one object, one purpose, among all the million 
purposes in life. It is a “divine purpose,” though 
its results would not always lead us to believe so. 
This purpose is motherhood. ‘We have the criminal 
spectacle,” says the author, rising to melodramatic 
eloquence, “the criminal spectacle of woman not 
achieving this purpose for fear she will not be happy.” 
Horrible! Horrible! Most horrible! And yet the 
pursuit of happiness has usually been considered a 
somewhat general aim. Woman, then, must progress 
from “choosing as wisely and unamorously as _ pos- 
sible ” the father of her children, to the divine purpose 
of having children, but she must never bring into the 
world a child that “cannot be well born and well 
reared.” This presents the difficulties of looking well 
to one’s ancestors long before birth or else com- 
mitting the crime of missing the divine purpose. 
However, this dilemma is no more difficult than the 
other presented by this unrelenting writer. Despite 
recent studies in heredity, the task of producing per- 
fect human beings is one not to be minimized. Yet 
poor woman must accomplish the feat without men- 
tality and with feeling which ‘is not feeling until 
long after her children are born. 

But should she live through this much of her sad 
destiny, what awaits her? She is to apply the intel- 
ligence she lacks to seeing that she does not have 
more children than her strength and her means will 
allow. President Etror says that the average num- 
ber of children to a Harvard graduate is two and 
one-tenth, so we judge that this is about the correct 
number. Having, then, produced her two and one- 
tenth quota of the race, what remains for her to do? 
Mental occupation other than that enumerated herein 
is denied her. She must devote the remainder of 
her threescore years and ten (after five have been 
deducted as a liberal allowance for the progeny) to 
developing her sons’ personality and to teaching her 
daughters to follow in her footsteps—teaching them, 
that is to say, how to choose wisely and “ unamorous- 
iy” the man they are going to love some twenty 
years hence, while in the mean time they remain 
child-men. Doubtless the task, if seriously under- 
taken, is adequate to fill in the years. 

And what compensations has a woman? “She is 
a brooder,” “she is near to the heart of divinity”; 
but, best of all, “she overhears God-likeness.” This 
last sounds so well that it almost persuades one to 
be willing to attempt the insuperable difficulties of a 
female career in order to find out how “ God-likeness ” 
sounds. 





Correspondence 


LIGHT BOATS FOR PRESIDENTIAL RACES 
PittsBurG, Pa., July 25, 1912. 
J'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In Professor Wilson’s book, Congressional 
Government, I find this sentence on page 43: 

“ A decisive career, which gives a man a well-under- 
stood place in public estimation, constitutes a_posi- 
tive disability for the Presidency; because candidacy 
must precede election and the shoals of candidacy can 
be passed only by a light boat which carries little 
freight and can be turned readily about to suit the 
intricacies of the passage.” 

What about the Bull Moose if this happens to fall 
under his baleful eye while he is running amuck to 
defeat the professor’s ambition? Will the professor 
dare hint that He has had no “ decisive career” and 
no “well-understood place” and then hope to exist 
on the same continent with Him? Certainly if not in 
his own behalf, the Great Corrector will be moved to 
stand by the “ decisive careers” and “ well-understood 
places ” of such distinguished and successful ex-candi- 
dates as Jefferson and Jackson, and Lincoln and Cleve- 
land, and show us, the plain people, that we have not 
been deceived by the historians. The Bull Moose has 
written some biographies himself. He ought to be 
able to confute this upstart from New Jersey. 

Confront the Bull Moose with this, but keep well 
out of his reach. I am, sir, 

G. C. KENNEDY. 


MORE “CUTENESS ” 
SEATTLE, WasH., August 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of August 3d you make edi- 
torial reference to the “big politics” practised by 
Colonel Roosevelt in his reference to Governor Wilson 
as “ Doctor.” Would you be interested in another in- 
stance of the Colonel’s “ cuteness ” along the same line? 
In his editorial in the Outlook of July 13th he dis- 
cusses the merits of the controversy over the Washing- 
ton delegation to the National Convention at Chicago. 
In a statement in which there is scarce a line which 
consists with the truth, he ays: “ Mr. Ballinger; once 
Taft’s Secretary of the Intevior, was among the minor- 
ity members, by the way.” Knowing that the real 
merits of the Washington controversy cannot or 
should not in fairness be made to depend upon the 
presence of Judge Ballinger at our State Convention, 
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he nevertheless makes this statement for the purpose 
of influencing those who might have a_ prejudice 
against this much-maligned gentleman. This is, in- 
deed, “ big politics.” It might be of interest to you 
to know that Judge Ballinger was not a member of 
the delegation, was not present at the convention, and 
did not in any way, directly or indirectly, participate 
in the deliberations thereof or in any of the proceed- 
ings leading thereto, and that therefore the Colonel’s 
statement is as lacking in veracity as it is in rele- 
vancy. 

- Wherefore the following quotation is not im- 
pertinent: 

“In the struggle for honest politics there is no 
more place for the liar than for the thief. In a move- 
ment designed to end the thief’s domination, little 
good can be derived from the liar’s assistance.”—Col- 
onel Roosevelt in the Outlook of September Ist. 

I am, sir, 
W. T. Dovett. 


A TRIBUTE TO BARNUM 
San Francisco, CAL., August 3, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Mr. Dukeman, of California, having made his 
pronunciamento concerning your very sensible articles 
on the ex-President of the United States, I think it no 
more than fair that you should also be commended by 
that portion of our State that is not “ Roped and 
Hog-tied ” in the interests of Mr. Roosevelt. We re- 
gret beyond measure that an ex-President has so con- 
ducted himself that such an exposure of his conduct 
has become necessary, but we rejoice that HARPER’s 
WEEKLY has had the courage to tell the whole truth 
about the demagogue who makes merchandise of the 
highest office in the world to further his private ambi- 
tions. 

By the way, is it not interesting to note that the 
one American who stands out as the most astute 
observer of American weaknesses that ever lived is 
P. T. Barnum, at whose feet the ex-President has evi- 
dently sat; he is no mean imitator when it comes to 
humbugging the dear people. 

I am, sir, 
J. H. Morse. 


PERMISSION GRANTED 
SAN Francisco, CAL., July 25, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of July 20th, replying to 
William S. Hcerner, who asked about the seating of 
the contesting delegates from California to the Repub- 
lican National Convention, you assert in positive 
terms: “ There is no question whatever of the rightful- 
ness of that decision.” 

Permit me to differ from you absolutely as to that 
point and other statements you assert to be facts. 

The only point at issue is whether we live under a 
Republican form of government, whether the people 
of a sovereign State may fix their own method of 
selecting delegates, subject, of course, to the limita- 
tions of the Constitution, or whether a National Com- 
mittee is supreme. Personally I would rather trust 
the people. I am, sir, 

Rosert BuRNS, JR. 


A BOUQUET 
Boston, MAss., August 3, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In my humble opinion an editorial should be 
a straightforward expression of a periodical’s policy 
—without variations or trills; a _ political article 
should be unequivocal, but in its highest form disclos- 
ing a wit which plays about the other candidates like 
a whip about the horse’s ears. Therefore HARPER’S 
WEEELY is the best periodical of its kind in the coun- 
try. Your editorials are a joy in this day of spineless 
alignment. while the articles by your correspondent 
A. Maurice Low, always a scholarly and keen critic 
and analyst of American affairs, undoubtedly give as 
great pleasure to your subscribers as they do dismay 
to the supporters of “ The only real candidate,’ whose 
political methods Mr. Low has so consistently and 
accurately flayed. This was the consensus of opinion 
among some men with whom I sat at a lunch club to- 
day, so that I am venturing an individual expression 
of it. I am, sir, 

WALTER G. THOMAS. 


*UNDIVIDED ” 
CorWIN SPRINGS, MONT., August 9, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—* We stand for (or on) an undivided nation.” 
—The Bull Moose. 

Undivided in the sense that only those faithful fol- 
lowers who march meekly beneath the blood-red ban- 
ner of the Great Reformer shall alone be counted; all 
the rest are imbeciles and must be disfranchised. It’s 
great to be the whole cheese. ’Tis a worthy ambition, 
and those who stand in the way of the conqueror 
should, and probably will, be annihilated. For is it 
not written in the New Commandments that: “ We 
mean to tear down only that*which (in our opinion) 
is wrong.” Long Live the Emperor! 

I am, sir, 
JAS. SHINE. 


SURPRISING AND PAINFUL 
Inpianapo ts, InpD., July 31, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is surprising and painful to see HARPER’S 
WEEKLY printing such words as Righteousness, Virtue, 
and Me with small letters. Has the Journal of 
Civilization lost all respect for sacred persons and 
things? I am, sir, 

Otp TIMER. 


BRIEFLY SWEET 
MosiLe, ALA., August 12, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
S1r,—Conspicuously reasonable in an age of reason, 
imbued with cheerful optimism, they preach without 
cant, eriticize without cynicism: I like your little 
essays immensely. I am, sir, 
R. B. RicHArDSON. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


For THE WEEK ENDING August 19th. 

Ir is all settled. Wutson is going to carry every 
State except possibly Vermont. RooseEvetT is going 
to sweep the country. Tarr is to get 384 electoral 
votes out of 531. We have the highest authorities for 
these positive declarations based upon the accurate 
information in the possession of the various managers. 
Not to be outdone longer by the other campaigners, 
Chairman HiLLes made his announcement this week. 
These are the sure Tarr States: 


CONOVREO oie sicrs'3 3 t:0. 0 G| New Jersey... sos6 <<: 14 
Connecticut .........< 7| New Mexico ......... 4 
DGIBWAEG oe 06 voce ce SUING MOEN? (6 ee.c eos were 45 
RRO st oe esate goers 4| North Dakota .....:.. 5 
PRENONS? 2a sjcisios 2 5-6-5 DORON seca tie neces 24 
Li C1" Se petra ces amare tee WR ORCROM: ooo ewnnsws we 5 
MONUEE Va2evcre cha. tis: sis ieuetete 13| Pennsylvania ........ 38 
OE rae ree 10} Rhode Island ........ 5 
IGGNENCRY. (c . scesc'e ees 13} South Dakota ........ 5 
1) ee er Gy) Remnessee: 23..c ice cee 12 
MANVIANE 6 oi. sce ess SEUCBY acto cicc axe raace + 
Massachusetts ....... ES VGRMNONE. vais cdscacees 4 
WVU CINE ac atee aor eva wreieo 15| Washington ......... ( 
MEINMEBOUR) 6.5.60 <:0'< 5 0s 12| West Virginia ....... 8 
IVBIRSCEE o-0-d:<i0:0'e 06 a:050 TS) WISCONSIN 5 24-66-02-0 13 
WEOUGRIR, 05.0. os. 0 cioiere Et WW YOUN o 6. 5:6 6eciae 3 
INGE oe oe ese 3 ee 
New Hampshire ...... + EOOAE «cies vee cee cdoe 
The States now conceded to the Democrats are: 
FRGDEMIE ti nicereecreie oes 12| North Carolina ...... 12 
AMERNSGR ooie-esietieco oes 9| South Carolina ....... 9 
LORIGG ctetiece eels eve Ge ROSAS 5 .:oo Sais vite ows 20 
GeORiae ceive cis Sas. « els PEP Vingie ooo e.'rd cca’ 12 
PAQUIN mo sero seis org: sce 10 —_— 
MISSISSIPDT: 24.0605. 3% < 10 hOtan sos acac es ee 114 





Four States are classed as doubtful, the chances 
of the Progressive party being confined to them. The 
Tarr managers, it can be stated, do not believe 
ROOSEVELT will obtain the electoral votes of any State. 
The four States marked doubtful, however, are: 


INTIZONGR, Co. creeks e's SUNebragK@ oo ceeck cscs 8 
CORMGUMIR. 56 oc. ss ss 13 — 
ORANGE Cocke ui 10 MOY solo, e rece wove 34 


That makes it as easy as rolling off a log. It seems 
that Witson is not nearly as strong as BRYAN, who 
got 162 votes under the old apportionment in 1908, or 
even ParKER, who secured 155 in 1904. Mr. HILLes 
is to be congratulated particularly upon the ease with 
which Tarr has already carried New Jersey. The cer- 
tainty, we suppose, is based upon the tremendous 
showing which the President made against RooSEVELT 
in the Jersey primaries. The only reason, we are 
told, why Mr. Hittes does not include Texas and 
Mississippi in the ‘Tart column is that he hasn’t had 
time to go down there and observe the Republican 
ground-swell. He will make a visit shortly. 

Meanwhile, oddly enough, Witson has carried Penn- 
sylvania. Former State-Treasurer Berry visited Sea 
Girt and, after talking with the candidate, said: 


I figure it this way: Colonel Roosevett will get 
between 250,000 and 300,000 votes, not much more. 
Tarr will get between 700,000 and 800,000 votes. 
Witson will get the normal Democratic vote plus 
about 50,000 Republican votes. This, considering the 
division of the Republican vote, will give the State 
to WILSON. 


This also is clear as a whistle. According to Mr. 
Berry the vote will be about as follows: Tart, 
say, 750,000; Writson, 800,000; RoosEveEtt, 300,000; 
total, 1,850,000. True, the total vote in 1908 was only 
1,200,000, so the voting population must have in- 
creased fully 50 per cent. That, however, is a small 
matter when one starts out to “figure this way.” 
Just how 50,000 added to the normal Democratic vote 
of 450,000 is going to beat 750,000 for Tarr is some- 
what perplexing, too; perhaps the reporters got Mr. 
Berry’s figures twisted. Anyhow, Wirson is going to 
carry Pennsylvania; so that is off our minds. 

Jonn D. Crark, “a prominent lawyer of Cheyenne,* 
also writes to Vice-Chairman McApoo that he has 
carried Wyoming for Wirson. This will be a great 
disappointment to the cowboy candidate, 


On the other hand, Mr. Strrer, whoever he may be, 
announces officially that Missouri is sure for Tart— 
and so it goes. 

There is no particular harm in this silly bragging, 
but when it comes to figures we may confide that we 
are making a few on our own hook, for the next num- 
ber of the North American Review, that will be 
really worth looking at. 


Former Senator GrorGE F. EpMunps brought down 
upon his venerable head the wrath of the guerrilla 
chieftain when he expressed, in an interview with the 
Evening Post, his opinion that the SHERMAN Anti- 
Trust Act contains all the law that is necessary to 
break up monopolies. All that has been lacking, he 
declared, was due enforcement, and by way of illus- 
tration he added: “The Roosevett part in the Ten- 
nessee Coal purchase and his withdrawal of the Har- 
vester Trust suit illustrate in what manner the SHER- 
MAN law was applied in those seven years,” meaning 
when RoosEVELT was President. ‘This was too much 
for the Colonel, who forthwith placed the venerable 
Senator in the category with Birt Syxes Tart, Uncle 
Joun D., and “every great crooked corporation in 
Wall Street and outside of Wall Street.” He added, 
politely: “ Mr. EpMunps, with his eyes open, appears 
as the apologist and defender of the men and prac- 
tices against whom and against which it was origi- 
nally supposed the Anti-Trust law was made. Every 
crooked corporation lawyer and every crooked head of 
a corporation will follow Mr. EpMunps’s lead in this 
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matter.” This is the first time that Grorce F. Ep- 
MUNDS, who represented the State of Vermont in the 
Senate for twenty years, with considerable credit to 
both himself and his State, has ever been designated 
as a guide and leader of crooks, and he must have 
been somewhat surprised. We shall be surprised, too, 
if the Colonel does not discover, when he gets up to 
Vermont on his campaign expedition, that Mr. Ep- 
MuNDS still holds a pretty high place in the esteem of 
his former constituents. It was an odd break for 
the crafty guerrilla to make, and some sharp things 
are likely to be said in his hearing. The further fact 
may yet be impressed upon Mr. RoosEvett that Mr. 
Epmunps, although well along in years, possesses a 
mind as clear and a pen as caustic as ever before. 
There are times when the most audacious huntsman 
does well to refrain from awakening sleeping lions, 
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The women ‘folks seem likely to cut a wider swath 
in this campaign than ever before. Immediately fol- 
lowing the advertised activities of Miss JANE ADDAMS 
on behalf of Mr. RoosEVELT, and of Mrs. BorDEN 
HARRIMAN in the interest of Governor WILSON, came 
the announcement that Miss Manet BoARDMAN was 
to take charge of a similar movement for Mr. Tart. 
Miss BoarpMAN, however, reached the conclusion that 
she ought not to engage in partisan politics while 
continuing to be President of the National Red Cross 
Society, and said, very sensibly: 


As a private citizen I believe in the policies of the 
Republican party and the progressive promises of its 
platform. I believe in the midst of world-wide unrest 
President Tart has made a wise and great President, 
that he has accomplished by quiet, persistent effort 
more true progress than any other President, that he 
has stood for the equal rights of all men and against 
attacks upon our Constitution and our institutions 
that safeguard the liberties of our people, that he 
has stood for progress by evolution and not revolu- 
tion. 

But I believe also that no one whose name has been 
so associated with any great non-political work or 
organization has the right to permit the use of his 
or her name in public when such use cannot fail to 
carry with it more or less of the influence of the work 
or organization with which he or she may have been 
publicly associated. 

I hold that for this reason Miss AppAMS, though 
having the right to her personal convictions, has not 
the right to utilize the influence of the great social- 
betterment work with which she has been so widely 
associated and for which she has done so much for the 
benefit of political parties or policies. 


It is difficult to see why Miss AppAms should not 
help along the new party if she really believes that 
doing so would add efficiency to her social-betterment 
work. Nevertheless, the judgment of the equal-suf- 
frage leaders that she should first have resigned her 
position as vice-president of the national organiza- 
tion is unassailable. The suffrage movement is too 
big ard too important to be made the tail of any 
kite. 


The following telegram from the Colonel to Miss 
JANE was finally published: 


Did I put into the telegram the flat-footed statement 
without qualification or equivocation that I am for 
woman suffrage, that the Progressive party is for 
woman suffrage, and that I believe within half a 
dozen years we shall have no one in the United States 
against it? 

And with one accord Dr. SHAw, Mrs. Catt, Mrs. 
Bratcu, Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Harper, Mrs. BELMONT, 
Mrs. WELLS, and Miss MILHOLLAND murmured, “ This 
is so sudden!” 

Meanwhile, Miss Mary GARRETT Hay, president of 
the New York Federation of Women’s Clubs, was re- 
turning from the West full of interesting information. 

“TI can’t figure it out any other way,” she said, 
“than that our best plan is to work to keep our 
enemies out of the Legislature and get our friends in. 
I’m not criticising the suffragists who go with the 
National Progressive party. Different women think 
differently, and they have a right to. It is absurd 
for any one to say that JANE AppDAMs didn’t know 
what she was doing when she seconded ROOSEVELT’S 
nomination. She knew what she was doing. But I’m 
going to keep along at straight suffrage, what time I 
can spare from my club work.” 

Miss Hay says the T. R. party took up women be- 
cause it saw it had to. 

“Much of: their strength lies in the West, and 
women are strong there,” she said. “The party needs 
the women of the voting States. And there’s no deny- 
ing that sentiment for T. R. is growing in the West, 
especially in California. The West is enthusiastic, 
and, T. R.’s strenuosity appeals to their enthusiasm. 
The West is taking to suffrage like a duck to water. 
Why, the convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was nine-tenths for suffrage. That 
suffrage resolution wasn’t voted down; it was kept 





from a vote by a ruling of the president, Mrs. Moore; 
and the suffrage sentiment was strongest among the 
Western delegates—yes, and in the Southern. South- 
ern women are strong for suffrage. 


“Then it isn’t true, as has been said, that Governor 
WILSON is ‘on the fence’ about suffrage, because he 
is afraid that to declare for it might hurt him in the 
Southern States?” the reporter asked. 

“ Witson?” said Miss Hay. “ He’s—academic. 1 
am afraid he’ll be elected, though.” 

Governor Wiison made his first campaign talk to 
the farmers of South Jersey and got in some good 
knocks at the tariff, apropos of President 'lart’s vetoes 
of the wool and steel bills. Despite his announced in- 
tention to avoid personalities during the campaign, 
he could not resist the temptation to take a crack 
a Senaor ALDRICH: 

“One of the gentlemen who have been most conspic- 
uocusly connected with this thing has in recent years 
prudently withdrawn from public life,’ said the Gov- 
ernor. “I mean the one-time senior Senator from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Atpricu. I at least give Mr. 
Aupricit the credit of having had a large weather eye. 
He saw that the weather was changing in Rhode Island 
—even in Rhode Island—as well as in the rest of 
the Union; that men who had long known that he 
was imposing upon them felt that the limit had been 
reached and they were not going to be imposed upon 
any longer.” 

Careful inquiry, we suspect, would convince the 
Governor that his inference in one particular was 
erroneous. The general opinion has been that Mr. 
ALpriIcH retired from the Senate voluntarily, in con- 
sequence of a desire to pass his remaining years in 
peace and comfort. There has never been any sign 
of a disposition among Rhode Island Republicans to 
force him out of public life. On the contrary, there 
has developed recently a considerable effort to induce 
him to reconsider his determination tog retire. It is 
just as well to keep these incidental matters straight. 


It was rather mean of Former Governor OpELL to 
remember as much as he did about the famous 
HARRIMAN contribution in 1904, especially since Mr. 
Biiss is dead and Mr. CortTetyovu’s recollection has 
gone back on him. That ought to have left Mr. 
Grorce R. Suetpon’s ingenuous version a clear right 
of way. According to his story, it will be remembered, 
Mr. Roosrvert never saw Mr. HARRIMAN and never 
knew anything about the matter till after election, 
no money was raised, anyway, and if there was it 
was for the State Committee exclusively, the National 
Committee never had a 
look in, ete., ete. And 
now Governor ODELL 
takes the stand and testi- 
fies as follows: 

In October of 1904 I 
was requested by Mr. 
HARRIMAN to lunch with 
him. I went to his office 
and during luncheon he 
showed me a letter from 
President ROOSEVELT ask- 
ing him to come to Wash- 
ington. I was chairman 
of the State Committee 
that year. Mr. Harrt- 
MAN asked me what I 
supposed the President 
wanted. 

I told him my opinion 
was that he wanted to 
consult with him as to 
New York and the finan- 
cial condition of the Na- 
tional Committee. Mr. 
HARRIMAN said he did 
not want to go, but, 
after talking it over, he 
told me he would. I re- 
quested Mr. HARRIMAN 
to bring the President’s 
attention to the Sena- 
torial situation in New 
York. 

Mr. HARRIMAN came to 
Washington, and a few 
days afterward I again 
lunched with him. He 
told me I was correect— 
that the President was 
anxious about the finan- 
cial condition of the Na- 
tional Committee and 
would like to have Mr 
HARRIMAN’S help. Mr. Harr an said he asked about 
the Senatorial matter, and the President said that if 
it was necessary he would do as I requested. 

Mr. HARRIMAN said he was ready to help the Na- 
tional Committee. I suggested that he wait until 
the committee exhausted other resources before he 
gave assistance. Subsequently Mr. CorteLyou came 
to my office and said he was unable to raise the rest 
of the money for the State Committee. The rest 
amounted to about $200,000. I said it was an em- 
barrassing situation for me, and he asked if I could 
help out. I replied I would see. 

Later I called up Mr. Harriman and told him if 
he desired to help the National Committee, that it 
was the proper time to do so. He asked me to have 
Mr. Biiss and Mr. CorteLyou come down to see him. 
I communicated with them and they went. Later 
that day Mr. HarrrMan telephoned me that he had 
raised $240,000, which he had turned over to Mr. 
Briss. That samé day Mr. BLiss came over and gave 
me the National Committee’s check, signed by him- 
self as treasurer, for $200,000. ; 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


What became of the odd $40,000 Mr. Ope didn’t 
pretend to know. 

The Colonel promptly came back with his usual 
smashing rejoinder. He has said all he was going to 
say six years ago, “and no human being can so much 
as attempt to refute any statement therein made with- 
out branding himself as dishonest and untruthful.” 
Anything more convincing or more conclusive than 
this could hardly be imagined. He’ll learn ’em! 


We record with satisfaction the appointment by 
Chairman HILLes of our Most Illustrious Defender of 
the Constitution and By-laws as a member of his 
advisory board. We refer, of course, to the Hon. 
WILLIAM BARNES, Jr., of Albany, former associate of 
the Hon. WILLIAM FLINN, of Pittsburg, but now tem- 
porarily estranged. Defender BARNES promptly de- 
clared that “there ought not to be a voter in the 
United States, unless he is so steeped with prejudice 
that he has not an open mind, who at this time would 
refuse to vote for Witt1Am H. Tart for President, 
and proceeded to set forth the reasons why. 


First, he is the only candidate in the field who can 
be relied upon to protect individual liberty, first 
enunciated in this world in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. For it the war of the Revolution was 
fought and won. It was then established in the 
organic law of the United States by the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

We had a vague idea that something had been said 
somewhere about liberty before Mr. Tarr wrote the 
Declaration of Independence with Mr. JEFFERSON’S 
kind assistance, but, no doubt about it, the War of 
the Revolution was fought and won and the Constitu- 
tion adopted, just as Mr. BARNES says. He continues: 

Mr. WILson stands upon a platform which was 
framed presumably upon consultation with him, be- 
cause he was nominated before the platform was 
adopted, and his statement that “ the platform is not 
a programme” simply discloses the attempt of the 
Democratic party to elect a President through evasion. 


That isn’t so, and Mr. BARNES knows it isn’t so. 
The platform was adopted immediately after the 
nominations were made, and Governor WILSON couldn’t 
have seen it. But Mr. BARNEs is too deeply concerned 
about “mental happiness” and “ material welfare” 
to bother about such a little matter as speaking the 
truth. It is all right, anyway. He has “ perfect confi- 
dence in the outcome,” along with a good many other 
people who think just as Mr. Barnes thinks, but 
differ radically in saying what they really believe. 


Who on earth is the “JOSEPHINE DANIELS” re- 


North and South Africa 


ferred to in Tuesday’s World as having had a heart- 
to-heart talk with Governor WiLson? 


It was very nice of Governor WILSON to find him- 
self unable to attend the Vice-Presidential notification. 
Surely Governor Marsnatt should be privileged to 
hold the center of the stage for at least a minute and 
a half. He—meaning Marsuatt—has stopped chew- 
ing tobacco, by the way. His wife caught him at it 
and he had to quit. So he told the reporters at 
Sea Girt. 


While in Boston—-on the hallowed Common, in fact 
—the guerrilla chief seized an opportunity to clear 
up the Perkins mystery. The papers told about it. 


“How about PERKINS?” somebody shouted. 

“T should be delighted to tell you about Mr. 
PERKINS,” began the Colonel in reply. ‘“ Mr. PERKINS 
is a very rich man. I did not go to him and ask for 
his support. He came to me. He declared that he 
liad come to the conclusion that the country was un- 
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safe; that something had to be done to bring about 
substantial justice for all the people and something 
which would put the relations between business and 
government and between labor and capital on a better 
basis. 

“*As far as I can see,’ Mr. PERKINS said to me, 
‘you are the only public man who is trying to bring 
about these conditions. I want them brought about 
so that when my children grow up this country will 
be a safe place for them and a safe place for my 
friends’ children. And it won’t unless such principles 
as you advocate are put into working effect.’” 


This explains aH. It is quite natural for a prudent 
man to feel concerned over the prospects of his 
progeny. Mr. Perxrns’s father experienced the same 
emotion and wrote a letter about it to Mr. PERKINS, 
which Mr. PERKINS read to the Hugues Investigating 
Committee to show why he took $50,000 of money be- 
longing to the policyholders of the New York Life 
Company and put it up for Roosevelt in 1904. Not 
only was the evidence regarded as conclusive, but the 
seene itself was as touching as could be. Later, it 
will be remembered, Mr. PERKINS got to thinking 
about his father’s grandchildren who might inherit 
some Harvester Trust stock and became so worried 
that he called.on President RooSEVELT and asked him 
to stop the prosecution of the Harvester Company. 
The tale of the sad plight of prospective orphans so 
affected Mr. RooSEVELT that he telegraphed Attorney- 
General BoNAPARTE, “ Please do not file the suit until 
I hear from you,”—meaning, of course, until the great 
Corsican should hear from him. This encouraged Mr. 
Perkins to get his back up and say a few things to 
Corporation-Commissioner HéRBERT KNox SMITH, who 
got so scared he could hardly see, and wrote to 
Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

I believe Mr. PERKINS’s statement that his interests 
would necessarily be driven into active opposition was 
a sincere one and, in fact, I can hardly see how those 
great interests can take any other attitude should this 
prosecution be started. 


The interests to which Commissioner SMITH re- 
ferred, be it understood, were those of Mr. PERKINS’s 
children, who want to grow up in a safe place. The 
soft-hearted Colonel couldn’t bear to look those young 
things in the face until the suit was quashed—as, of 
course, it was. 


It seems that Bix Frinn also has offspring in 
danger of starvation. Mr. RoosEveLt continued: 
“Soon after Mr. Perkins had said these things, Mr. 


FLINN came to me and made similar remarks. They 
are supporting me openly and there is nothing veiled. 





“ PERKINS and FLINN are supporting me and they 
have not asked me for anything. They are working 
for social and industrial justice and they are entitled 
to be treated with respect.” 


There was no sign of collusion of any kind on the 
part of Mr. PERKINS and BILL. They simply happened 
to be struck by the same idea at about the same time, 
Mr. PERKINS just a little quicker than Bitz. All they 
want is social and industrial justice for their grown- 
up little ones and the Colonel is the only man they 
can see who is trying to bring about those conditions. 
That is why they are spending their own or other 
people’s money so lavishly. If they succeed in putting 
their man over the plate, it will prove a good invest- 
ment. Surely no safer place could be found for Mr. 
PERKINS’S progeny and BILv’s babies than the cave in 
which the guerrilla chief secluded Mr. PERKINS’s 
biggest child, commonly known as the Harvester Trust, 
or First Aid to Agriculture. 
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THE ELEPHANT: 








DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


“IF I WASN’T IN SUCH A NERVOUS, RUN- 
DOWN CONDITION MYSELF, I WOULDN’T BE SCARED, EITHER” 
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meaning Essayes. 


The ESSAYES_ 


Franklin P Adams 
he Author To the Reader: 


Reader, or were I one that am possest of great presumption and vain-glorie, I might saie, Readers, here my well- 
Herein I vowe are but my thoughts and deemings on the World and its machinations, or work- 
ings; and many times weak and errant, uet are they mine; for what I pourtray is my selfe, so farreforth as I am able. 
** Mundus est plenus numero rerum.’’—Hor. 
(The world is so full of a number of things.) 


Pe 





~SPORTEe Of BASE BALL 
Cuts by Albert Levering 


Of MIKE MON TAIGNE,, 














If in the universe and the solar system I shall not finde themes for my penne, then am I of none worth; but whilest I drawe 
breathe I must have thoughts, and having them [thoughts| I might give them forth and draw great wealth and repute from 
them, albeit they be but all others’ thoughts, as well as hide them and die that men shall cause a collect of monies be gathered 
for my widdowe, as was told of Gazinkus the Peritonian, who, attempting to write that which should please persons of all 
kinds and classes, did die with not so much of gold'as would paie for the printing of his obituarie-note—From Monvatcne, 


Jr., August 17, 1912. 


[ what time I fared to the playhouse to see a 
A comedie on the boardes that night, “The Man 

from Home,” wrote by Tarkington the Indianian, 
wherein one did saie, or so I do resummon it after 
many yeres, that in the countrie of America there is 
no leisured elass save onlie the black or African. Which 
I deemed a brave jest, vet latelie do find it to con- 
tayne less of verities than a good jest should hold 
and less than erst my thoughte had been. For 
evereche daie in America there go forth to the wit- 
nessing of a game Base Ball called, many thousands 
of men, and women eke, though these be fewer by 
reason of their unreason and ineptitude at under- 
standment of the game, and these do sit and watch 
these men to plaie, thus whiling away two or three 
houres of the day at observing a game, or sporte, 
they themselves do not partake in soever. Yet men 
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As low of brow as any angle-worm 


will eche daie read 3 or 4 thousand words upon 
this sporte of Base Ball, nor never seem to wearie, 
and my self have taken deep interest in these en- 
countres and tourneys and even to-daie do haste eche 
after-noon to witness a contest save onlie when that 
the rain hath rendered that of no possibilitie. Indeed, 
Fullerton the Chicagoan hath written of the great 
number of peoples that do witness in a se’n months’ 


course this game cleped Base Ball, and how many 
millions I remember not, nor do I hold in mind much 
of what Fullerton the Chicagoan hath written; how- 
beit, at the reading of it, I was thralled by the so- 
great numbers and the so-great wisdom of them that 
Base Ball plaice, and albeit many infielders I have 
met appeared to me to be as low of brow as any 
angle-worm. Yet it is a great number, make no doubt, 
that do throng to see these games in many places. 
In this game a man of one city will throw a ball 
fashioned of the hide of a horse and hard, and one 
from the other city will try to hit it with great 
momentum and velocitie where there shall be none 
soever to catch it, to biff the pill where they ain’t, 
as is said in Suetonius (Suet. xii., 17). Which when 
ene doeth, then cometh sc loud and mightie a roar 
as might come from Xenophon his 10 thousand 
barytones. So do these battles wage and that city 
that has won most they do give to a pennon, or 
streamer, and great gold thereunto in addition. Yet 
wheresoever his nativity a man may play for another 
citie, forasmuch as Evers the Trojan and Schulte the 
Syracusan both do joust for the town of Chicago, 
whilest Doyle the Illinoisan and Meyers the Indian 
both do battle for the city of N. York, which ever 
me seemed not the truest sporte. They that witness 
these combats be called Fans, or Fanatics, and they 
do lose all their senses, and if a game, by reason of 
great closeness, be overlong in the playing, yet will 
they tarry to the end thereof and come tardy to their 
dinners, whereat their wives wax wood wroth and 
call the game a silly one and their husbands great 
fools. And, indeed, I am not of those that have 
patience with men that hoid greatly for the health- 
fulnesse of watching Base Ball, sithence they do but 
sit and smoke at tobacko-ciggarres, when they might 
with more profitt to their healths be playing at Golfe 
or Lawn-tennis. Yet so great is the force of imagina- 
tion that I have known men of high honour and 
integritie, like McCutcheon the tayle-writer and Hop- 
per the Thespian, to watch this game with a so-great 
intensitie and seriousnesse of demeanour and passion 
that at the end thereof they seem forspent in energie 
and wearied, a'beit they had touched nor bat nor 
ball. Indeed, I myself, though of such calmness and 
imperturbabilitie that all men have remarked on 
it and women do account me of great timiditie, which 
I truly have and fear ever lest I be deemed over- 
bold, have sat at a game wherein the team Ursuli, 
or Cubs, did play and such was my anxiety lest they 
lose and so fervid my lust that they win, that at the 
end, or finish, of the game, I have been totally im- 
mersed, or as the Lacedaemonians were wont to say 


of the Athenians when the latter were worsted by » 


them, all in. Sherman the Utican, whom Dunne the 
historian hath truly called the greatest Vice-President 
sithence Fairbanks the Indianian, goeth often to the 
game of Base Ball and permitteth the governmenting 
to do as it listeth, which God wot it would do maugre 
Sherman the Utican’s actions in politicks. The mob 
(vulgus) do sit upon benches exposed to the rays of 
the Sun, 


“ Aut nimiis torret fervoribus ewtherius Sol.” 
Lucr., v., 215. 
Or with great heat the well-known Sun doth bleach. 
And these benches hence are cleped Bleachers, and 
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they that inhabit them Bleacherites, whose custome 
it is to give loud voice to their opinions and partizan 
cheers. Yet once I did see Cobb the Georgian so wood- 
wroth because of words he hath heard from a Bleacher- 
ite that accoutred as he was he did leap upon him 
and do dire despoyling of his countenance and features 
so that, an his parent had met with the Bleacherite, 
he had not at all known his offspring. Which I did 
admyre to see, albeit I do so greatly love and worship 
Peace and her sweet pleasures. 

But the Sporte of Base Ball hath a great fascina- 
tion for men to watch it, and men do so love to see 
win, them they favour: in sooth, many care for 
nought else. And I have observed that Base Ball 
fans are but poore sportes as the rule, though some, 
like Hapgood the Progressive, be for the sporte of the 
game, for the Chase rather than the Quarry, which 





Whereas their wives wax wroth 


me seems is the essence of all sporte, and men ought 
treat their work and even Life so that not the gold 
nor the acquirement of it should be the end, but the 
living of the life in the best way to all. ‘oo in 
politickes I would have those ingaged in them to give 
less weight to the holding of offices and such than 
to the great worke they may do for their country 
her sake, 
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What Playgoers will See when the Cur- 
tain Rises on the Season of 1912-13 








T is not flattering to our national 
pride to observe how large is the 
proportion of foreign works in the 
announcement of the new dramas for 
the now opening season. These 
foreign plays comprise, in reality, 
» the most important undertakings of 
NEA ONA BQ every New York manager who is 
putting forward a serious dramatic 
effort. It is still difficult to find among our own play- 
wrights names which will balance consolingly with 
those of Pinero, Shaw, Bernstein, J. M. Barrie, and 
Pierre Loti. But there 1s a law of compensation which 
works advantageously to the humbler American play- 
wright. However eminent the author of a drama of 
foreign origin may be, it is the appeal of the work 
itself which finally determines the degree to which it is 
appreciated by the American people. So when the his- 
tory of the new season comes to be written, it may 
well be that some of the efforts of our own writers 
will have made a much deeper impression than the 
importation by the most eminent of the European 
playwrights. To emphasize the difference between 
promise and fulfilment, it is only necessary to observe 
the fate of ‘“ Bought and Paid For,” which has been 
on view at the playhouse conducted by William A. 
Brady for nearly a year. George Broadhurst did not 
loom large in the prospects of the past season when 
its plans were published a year ago. Arthur Wing 
Pinero, with his promised offering of “ Preserving Mr. 
Panmure,” seemed a much more important incident of 
the year in the theater. But Mr. Pinero’s trivial 
- farce soon disappeared from view, while there are still 
audiences to be found for Mr. Broadhurst’s study of 
certain phases of New York life. So the American 
playwright need not lose courage because his com- 
petitors seem so much more imposing than he at the 
beginning of the present theater year. 

J. M. Barrie’s first long drama since ‘“ What Every 
Woman Knows,” to be called ‘“ The Legion of Leonora,” 
will be welcome not only for its own sake, but because 
it will transfer to her real place on the stage Maude 
Adams, who is a talent too rare to be disguised perma- 
nently under the plumage of Rostand’s barnyard hero. 
Then there is the promise that Miss Adams may be 
seen once more in some representations of “ Peter 
Pan,” in which her popular and artistic success 
reached its zenith. To complete the measure of 
Barrie’s contribution to the coming season’s plays, 
Mr. Frohman includes in his list “ Rosalind” and 
“The Ladies’ Shakespeare,” two one-act dramas by 
the Scotch playwright. Delightful memories of “ The 
Twelve Pound Look” will assuredly stimulate the 
desire of theater-goers to see these latest achievements 
of Mr. Barrie’s workmanship in the smaller forms of 
the drama. Arthur Pinero, who will send here ‘“ The 
‘Mind the Paint’ Girl” this year, has returned in this 
drama of the career of a Gaiety girl to the field which 
inspired him to such idyllic comedy as “ Trelawney of 
the Wells.” The popularity of the new play in London 
seemed to show that the author still views the life of 
the theater through the same romantic haze that made 
“Trelawney of the Wells” his masterpiece in comedy. 
Billie Burke will have opportunity to enact the hero- 
ine of this play—a task for which she is suited, at all 
events, from the physical viewpoint. Another London 
product is the play made by James Fagan from “ Bella 
Donna,” the novel of Robert. Hichens. Here scenes of 
London life contrast with the existence of a handful 
of English people on the Egyptian sands, with the 
dominating figure of the evil English beauty always in 
the foreground. It is Alla Nazimova who will in- 
carnate in this country the London butterfly whose 


gay wings were soiled and broken before she won an , 


BY LAWRENCE REAMER 


honest young Englishman as husband. All of these 
plays belong to Charles Frohman. Mr. Frohman puts 
forward “The Attack” as the first of his French 
offerings, a play of Henry Bernstein’s which tells of 
the attempt to blackmail an honorable French poli- 
tician, and the power of the man in coming unscathed 
through this effort of his enemies. ‘The Attack ” was 
included in the five plays which were most successful 
last year in Paris. John Mason has been selected as 
the protagonist in a play that possesses some charac- 
teristics of life in the United States which our own 
dramatists have not ignored. Two more of these, 
“La Flambee,” by Henri Kistemeckers, and “ Prim- 
rose” by De Flers and Caillavet, are also in Mr. 
Frohman’s list of French works. The first interested 
its audiences at the Porte St. Martin on account of 
the patriotic study of the relations between man and 
wife, which still absorbs the attention of the French 


Renee Kelly 
TO APPEAR IN H. K. WEBSTER’S NEW 


AMERICAN PLAY, “ JUNE MADNESS” 


playwright to such an extent that the success of “ Prim- 
rose” at the Théatre Francais must have been a sur- 
prise even to its authors. There is, in this drama of 
contemporaneous life in Franee, with the background of 
Chureh and country almost feudal in their conservat- 
ism, no suggestion of that ménage @ trois which has 
been for so long an unfailing inspiration to the French 
playwrights. The love of a girl for a man who can- 
not speak to her because he has suffered a loss of 
fortune, her retirement to a convent, and the abolition 
of the religious houses in France so that she is again 
free to marry the man who has always loved her and 
is now sufficiently restored to his fortune to speak to 
her: these are the sentimental episodes of the play 
which almost drove the classic répertoire of the 
Comédie Francaise temporarily from its place, so in- 
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sistent was the demand of the Paris publie to see it 
last winter. John Drew will this year be the hero of 
Alfred Sutro’s “ The Perplexed Husband,” a satirical 
comedy illustrating the effects of a wife’s sudden con- 
version to the theory that- she must lead her own life 
with only the assistance of a philosopher of her own 
selection. Her easy-going husband meets this change 
of heart by consenting to all her suggestions, and in- 
sists that his typewriter must be brought into the 
house in order that she also may have the benefit of 
the intellectual and spiritual awakening in his wife. 
It is when the philosopher and typewriter depart to- 
gether, leaving the husband and wife in their original 
felicity, that peace is once more restored to this con- 
genial pair. Paris has enjoyed during the spring and 
summer months a play of the struggle among the 
samurai called “ Japanese Honor.” Lawrence Irving 
has acquired the play for his use in England. If it 
meets with success there Mr. Frohman will produce 
it here. Its Londen form will differ materially 
from the Gallic original, for there will be but one 
warrior struggling to vindicate the honor of his tribe, 
whereas in the French play, there are thirty-seven 
samurai. It was the exquisite pictures of old Japan 
as well as the play itself that served to interest the 
Parisians. Mr. Frohman promises that these shall be 
reproduced here in case the play is given in’ New 
York, 

It will be Christmas before Donald Brian exhausts 
the popularity of “The Siren,’ Leo Fall’s operetta 
which lasted prosperously throughout last season. 
Then “The Marriage Market” will be ready for the 
popular dancers. It is an operetta of German origin, 
although its scenes are laid in California, where the 
naive librettist has discovered the existence of a mar- 
ket at which young girls are sold as brides. Julia 
Sanderson’s May-day beauty will no longer contribute 
to the success of Mr. Brian’s performance. Miss 
Sanderson is to become the heroine of “ The Sunshine 
Girl” when her participation in “The Siren” comes 
to anend. This girl, like so many of her predecessors, 
comes from the Gaiety Theater in London. She hap- 
pens to work in a soap-factory, which makes her in the 
mode this season, for more than one heroine of musical 
force in this year of grace belongs to the working 
classes. Edward Sheldon has made a new stage ver- 
sion of “ Alice in Wonderland ” for Mr. Frohman, and 
when the New York public hears the work it will be 
with the accompaniment of a musical score, It may 
be that Leo Fall’s successful operetta, “‘ The Doll Girl,” 
will be presented by Mr. Frohman later in the present 
season. 

Bernard Shaw’s comedy, “ Fanny’s First Play,” has 
enjoyed greater success than any of the cynical play- 
wright’s previous dramas in London. It has already 
been acted more than six hundred times at the 
Little Theater, and when the Shuberts bring the work 
to this country it is promised that the English players 
will be here to act their rdles as they did for the 
author in London. Granville Barker’s “ The Voysey In- 
heritance,” a grimly realistic and relentless study of 
the duty of a son toward the memory of his father, is 
another play which the Shuberts will import, to be 
presented by Barker’s own company, headed by Lillian 
McCarthy and Henry Ainley. Barker is also to give 
his “ Waste” and “ Prunella.” ‘The Master of the 
House” was taken by Edgar James from a German 
original, but is otherwise American in theme. In 
“The Merry Countess,” which opened the Casino, 
the Shuberts have made an ambitious effort to win 
success for Johann Strauss’s “Die Fledermans,” 
which has so far failed to meet here with the success 
it has enjoyed in some of the continental countries. 
The new version which Gladys Unger made in London 
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BILLIE BURKE 


She will play the chief role in Pinero’s new play, “The ‘Mind-the-Paint ’-Girl ” 
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was called by her “The Night Birds.” This title for 
an English form of the German version of Meilhae and i} 
Halévy’s farce “Le Reveillon” possessed undoubted /) y 
appropriateness. Previous use in this country, how- ij 
ever, made it necessary to abandon that suitable name. Y 
A stage version of Rex Beach’s novel “The Ne’er Do | V) 
Well,” from the expert pen of Charles Klein, is one A 
of the dramatie productions to be under the control 
of the Shuberts, who will also have two theaters 
which are to offer programmes of uncommen interest. 
Annie Russell is to spend several months at the 
Princess Theater, built especially for her use, acting 
in “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The Rivals,” ‘“ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” and other classic comedies, 
while Lewis Waller is to be at Daly’s Theater dur- 
ing the whole of next winter. He promises to open 
his season with “ Discovering America,” a comedy of 
London social life by Edward Knoblauch, author of 
“ Kismet.” More interesting, however, is the sugges- 
tion that he may revive Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.,” 
with which his London vogue is associated. Other 
new productions contemplated by the Shuberts are 
“The Golden Lane (The Five Frankfurters) ,” adapted 
by Captain Basil Hood from the German of Carl 
Rossler; “To Whom Does Helen Belong?” adapted 
from German by Ferdinand Gottschalk; “ Birthright,” 
an American drama by Constance Skinner; ‘ One 
Seent ” (or “ The Cinch”), a farce by Edgar Franklin 
and Matthew White, Jr.; “ Love and Hate,” a German B 
Mary Ryan ‘ play by Louis Lehar, a cousin of Franz Lehar; “ Die John ee 
IN “STOP THIEF!” Kinder,” by Hermann Behr, author of “ The Concert ”; IN “ ANATOL 
“The Hawk,” a German thief play, by Gustav Esman; 
“The Dirigible Air-ship,” a German farce by Emil 
Norini and Ernst Baum; “Ann Boyd,” Lucille La 
Verne’s dramatization of Will N. Harben’s novel; 
“Les Petites,” by Lucien Nepoty, from the Théitre 
Antoine. For musical pieces, these managers have in 
prospect “The Man With Three Wives,” music by 
Franz Lehar, book by Paul Potter; Reinhardt’s pro- 
duction of “ La Belle Héléne”; ‘“ Cousin Bobby,” book 
by Jacobson and Wagner, music by Karl Millocker; 
“Madame Flirt,” a farce, with songs by Fritz Brun- 
baum and Heinz Reichert, music by Anselm Gotzl, 
adapted by Leonard Liebling; ‘“‘ The Perfume Shop,” by 
Cosmo Gordon Lennox, music by Leslie Stuart; “ Liebe 
Augustine,” book by Rudolf Bernauer and Ernst We- 
lisch, music by Leo Fall; “Sherlock Holmes and 
Arséne Lupin,” famous French comedy revue; “ ‘The 
Girl and the Miner,” book by Rida Johnson Young, 
lyrics by Paul West, music by Jerome Kern; “ Kean,” 
F musical version of “The Royal Box,” book by Charles 
? : Cassmann, music by Alexander Stefanides; “ The 
. . ‘ Millionaire’s Bride,” by A. M.. Willner and E. Line, 
music by Heinrich Berte; “The Astrologer,” by Ru- 
dolph Schanzer, music by Robert Leonard; and a new 
musical show for Sam Bernard, not yet definitely 
selected. 
‘** Milestones,” by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knob- 
lauch, is the serious dramatie contribution of Klaw & 
Erlanger to the present season. It is at least half 
Eddi American, since Mr. Knoblauch is the most successful 
ie Foy of the Harvard school of dramatists. It is novel in 
design (not in form, since dramatic forms do not 
change), in that its four acts have a different set of 
characters, the protagonists being in every case the 
children of those who were in the preceding act the 
principal figures. ‘The Little Café,’ with which 
Tristan Bernard kept Paris laughing for more than a 
year, is a comedy which these managers will produce, 
but with the addition of music. Two unfamiliar 
operettas by Franz Lehar will be among the musical 
novelties to be introduced. One of these is ‘* The Count 
of Luxembourg,” which London has enjoyed for the 
past year. The work was first produced in Vienna 
three seasons ago. Their inability to find a singer for 
the réle of the heroine is said to be the cause for post- 
poning the American performances of the operetta, 
which is said to rank musically with the best of Lehar’s 
output. Glen MacDonough has made the English 
version of the text. Lehar’s “ Eva,” another operetta 
with a working-girl heroine, to be represented in the 
lovely person of Elsie Ferguson, will be in a list which 
includes “Oh! Oh! Delphine!” and “The Money 
Burners.” Georgia Beer and Marcel Guillemand, who 
have supplied the American stage with “The Pink 
Lady” and “The Million,” wrote “The Primrose 
Villa,” from which “Oh! Oh! Delphine!” was taken. 
Ivan Caryll has composed the music, while Raymond 
ig Hubbell will supply the melodies for Glen Mac- 
\ i y Donough’s' extravaganza “The Money Burners.” 
Y 
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Ruth Chatterton 
IN “THE RAINBOW ” 


WW 


IN “OVER THE RIVER ” 





In Eugene Walter’s “A Plain Woman,” Klaw & 
Erlanger will produce their annual drama _ of 
h native authorship. Then Robert Hilliard, who is 
} @ to be one of the actors under their control during 
o ) the coming year, will have a new play called “ The 
} ° V, Argyle Case.” William J. Burns is a collaborator in | John Mason 
4 . Ina Claire NN W) this drama, for he provided the story on which the plot IN “ THE ATTACK ” 
' IN “THE QUAKER GIRL ~ PIS is based. Harriet Ford and Harvey J. O’Higgins have : 
(Continued on page 19) 
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MAN WINONA WINTER 
ACTORS AND ACTRESSES IN PLAYS NEW AND OLD 


Miss Abott is: singing in ‘Robin Hood”; Mr. Powers will again play in ‘Two Little Brides”; Miss Pearson will continue in “Bunty”; Mlle. 
Dazie is* appearing in “The Merry Countess”; Miss Hajos will be in. the cast of “‘The Vagabond Princess”; Miss Wellman is to be seen in “ Elevat- 
ing a Husband,” Miss Swinburne in ‘‘The Count of Luxembourg,” Miss Winter in ‘His Other Girl.” Mr. Sothern is again to play Shakespeare 











MOLLY PEARSON EMILY ANN WELL 
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ALICE BRADY 


Miss Brady, daughter of William A. Brady, the manager, will appear in the dramatization of “Little Women” 
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A scene from Pinero’s play, “The Amazons,” as given at the Duke of York’s Theater, London. It will be seen in America this season 
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“The ‘ Mind-the-Paint ’-Girl,”” another Pinero play, in which Billie Burke will open the Lyceum Theater 
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A scene from the last act of ‘ Milestones,” by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblauch, to be produced in this country 


FROM THREE IMPORTANT NEW PLAYS 
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VIVIAN MARTIN 


One of the attractions of “Officer 666 ”’ 
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Edna Baker 


IN “STOP THIEF!” 














Helen Ware 


IN “THE TRIAL MARRIAGE ” 





























Trixie Friganza 


IN “THE PASSING SHOW oF 1912” 













Robert Hilliard 
IN “ THE ARGYLE CASE ” 



















Copyright, 1912, by Charles Frohman 


Hattie Williams 
IN “THE GIRL FROM MONTMARTRE ” 
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OU! DELPHINE!” 


Brandon Tynan 
TO BE SEEN AS " QUEED” 


PLAYERS 








Weber and Fields 


WHO WILL APPEAR IN A NEW SHOW AT THEIR NEW MUSIC HALL 
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(Continued from page 13) 
worked together to realize its possibilities in the 
theater. 

Wholly American are both “The Case of “Becky ” 
and “ The Governor’s Lady,” which David Belasco will 
put before the audiences in his home theaters this win- 
ter. Edward Locke wrote “The Case of Becky ” for 
Frances Starr. This curious study of dual personality 
im the form of a beautiful young woman interested 
audiences all over the country last season, for the 
struggle as to whether good or evil should triumph 
had never been fought out before on such a field. 
“The Governor’s Lady,” by Alice Bradley, is concerned 
with a subject altogether American, which has come 
into notice more than once during recent years. The 
husband outgrows the wife, his heart turns in other 
directions, but the old love seems after all the best: 
such is the subject of Miss Bradley’s play, which is 
of course fortunate to receive the enlightened interpre- 
tation of David Belasco, who not only realizes every 
possibility in a play, but imparts new values to it 
himself. To these American plays should be added 
“The Model,” to be produced by Charles Frohman, in 
which Augustus Thomas will endeavor to show how 
unsuited to our conditions are certain foreign theories 
of morality. 

The Century Theater, which continues this year 
under the direction of Liebler & Co., will present what 
is considered an appropriate successor to “ The Garden 
of Allah,” but which must seem, to all familiar with 
the play in its original French, a work of much greater 
dramatic and literary dignity. Both Pierre Loti and 
Judith Gautier combined, in “The Daughter of 
Heaven,” to make their knowledge of the East and 
their poetic appreciation of its beauties subservient to 
the drama which they have written concerning the 
struggle between the Manchu and the older Chinese 
nation. The story is of to-day, and its action reveals 
the China of the present time, although its events are 
not historical. The beautiful Chinese Empress of a 
rebellious province, who dies rather than become the 
wife of the Manchu ruler who sought her out and 
loved her: this tale is exquisitely sung in the colored 
words of these two French poets of the lands of the 
Orient. 

The Irish players are to return next season to 
this country under the direction of Liebler & Co., 
bringing with them at least three new plays. They 
are studies in contemporaneous Irish life. Lennox 
Robinson and William Boyle are the authors of these 
pieces, while Lady Gregory has enriched the répertoire 
of the company by a new one-act comedy with the 
combination of actual and fantastic character so com- 
mon in her plays. Madame Simone will return later in 
a play by Louis N, Parker, in which it is hoped that 
she may find the material success denied to her last 
year, more on account of the dramas in which she ap- 
peared than for any other reason. Other branches of 
this company’s enterprise will comprise the organiza- 
tion of a Children’s Theater to be situated in the Cen- 
tury Theater, with week-day matinees of plays written 
for their youthful audiences. Richard Bennett, in a 
play made from O. Henry’s novel, ‘“ Cabbages and 
Kings ”; Rachel Crothers’s play “The Herfords,” in 
which Viola Allen acted last year; “'The New Sin,” 
a play by Basil Macdonald Hastings, which is novel in 
possessing no woman in its dramatis persone; and a 
revival of Shaw’s “ Man and Superman,” with Robert 
Lorraine as its principal feature; Viola Allen and H. 
B. Warner in new plays; “Captain John Regan,” 
a drama of Irish life by a Catholic priest; and new 
dramas by Hugh Ford, Julian Street, and Frederick 
Palmer—these are other promises of the Liebler Com- 
yany. 

. From Vienna comes the novelty which Winthrop 
Ames will bring to the patrons of the Little Theater. 
Arthur Schitzler’s so-called “ Anatol Cycle ” has been 
familiar in the theaters of Austria’for some years. It 


THE THEATERS 


is to be called in English “ Anatol,” and the seven 
episodes from the life of the frivolous young philan- 
derer are scarcely more than dialogue, which is bright 
in its worldly way. The title réle will be played by 
John Barrymore. For other theaters Mr. Ames has ac- 
quired ‘*“ Romance,” by Edward Sheldon, and “ June 
Madness,” by Henry Kitchell Webster, which was one 
of the experiments of the Chicago Drama Players last 
winter. 

Henry W. Savage promises “Somewhere Else,” by 
Avery Hopwood, with music by Gustav Luders, and 
later a new farce by Rupert Hughes. W. A. Brady is 
to give “Turandot,” the Chinese play by Richard 
Voellmer, which Max Reinhardt made a success in 
3erlin. Mr. Brady will present, as well, his stage ver- 
sion of Miss Alcott’s “Little Women,” which has 
finally reached the theater. George Broadhurst and 
Mark Swan have written for Mr. Brady’s new theater 
in Forty-eighth Street, which is to proclaim its exact 
title in its name, “ Just Like John;” and Phillip Bar- 
tholome, who is one of the youngest of the playwrights, 
has delivered to Mr. Brady “ Little Miss Brown ” and 
‘The Light,” which will see the footlights this year. 
Then there are in the Brady budget new works by 
Jules Eckert Goodman, Thompson Buchanan, Frederick 
R. Kummer, Edward Sheldon, Madelaine Stewart, 
Harrison Rhodes, and other playwrights less well- 
known to fame. As an interesting dramatic curio, 
Mr. Brady will revive Lester Wallack’s Victorian 
idyl “ Rosedale, or The Rifle Ball.” The Henry B. 
Harris Company will have in “ The Trial Marriage,” by 
Elmer B. Harris, a new play for Helen Ware; and they 
will produce also a musical farce by Channing Pollock 
and Rennold Wolf, with music by ‘Clifton Crawford, 
to be called “ My Best Girl.” “ Ready Money,” a new 
farce by James Montgomery, will probably have been 
produced by H. M. Frazee, a recent addition to the list 
of New York’s theater managers, when this article 
appears, 

Mrs. Fiske, who will continue as the principal object 
of Harrison Grey Fiske’s managerial enterprise, will 
be seen this winter in a new drama by Edward Sheldon. 
It was the same actress who accepted Mr. Sheldon’s 
first acted drama, “ Salvation Nell.” Later in the com- 
ing season Mrs. Fiske may be seen in a play of modern 
social life by Harriet Ford. Clara Lipman, in a play 
of her own composition in which she had the assistance 
of Samuel Shipman, will be one of the enterprises of 
Werba and Luescher. She has called her play “ It De- 
pends on the Woman,” and out-of-town audiences en- 
joyed it for a season. 

John Cort is one of the successful theatrical entre- 
preneurs of the West who has established himself in 
New York with no less than two new theaters as an 
evidence of his determination to play an important 
part in the newer field of his activities. It took, of 
course, a successful career to enable this latest arrival 
among managers to install himself here under such 
circumstances. The Cort Theater in West Forty- 
eighth Street and the Illington Theater in West Forty- 
sixth Street are the two playhouses Mr. Cort has al- 
ready added to New York’s long list. Among the 
specimens of his managerial skill that Mr. Cort will 
present at one or the other of these theaters are Lina 
Abarbanell in “‘ The Gipsy,” an operetta by Pixley and 
Luders; Mrs. Leslie Carter in a comedy by an Amer- 
ican author, “The Glassblowers ”; a new opera by 
John Philip Sousa for which Leonard Liebling wrote 
the text; “ Ransomed,” a drama by Theodore B. Sayre 
and Cleveland Rogers; and “C. O. D.” a farce by 
Frederick Chapin. It is settled that the Cort Theater 
will be opened by “ Peg o’ My Heart,” a play which 
Hartley Manners wrote for Laurette Taylor, who will 
have the principal réle here just as she did at the 
play’s successful production in Los Angeles. William 
Faversham promises a notable revival of “Julius 
Cesar ” at one of the new Cort theaters. 

The Weber & Fields reunion was not after all to 


be a temporary jubilee. They are to remain together 
and do just the same amusing things they did in their 
diverting little music hall in, Broadway. But they are 
going to have a large theater in West Forty-fourth 
Street, built for them by the Shuberts. It is to be 
called the Palace Theater, and there the two partners 
intend to produce the musical burlesques that made 
them famous. They are also to have common enter- 
prises. They will, for instance, open Weber’s Theater 
with a new comedy of Scotch life by Graham 
Moffat, called “The Serape o’ the Pen.” ‘That 
Mr. Moffat wrote “ Bunty Pulls the Strings” ought 
to be enough to stimulate the publie desire to see it 
but there is additional interest in the new play from 
the fact that Mr. Moffat is to bring his actors, 
scenery, and costumes from Scotland. Other under- 
takings of the two managers are “The June Bride,” 
which has musie by Edmund Eysler, one of the pre- 
vailing Viennese composers, and a text made in Amer- 
ica from a foreign original. Mr. Fields is alone 
in the risk of presenting to the public Glen Mac- 
Donough’s musical comedy, “* The Teacher,” 
and “The Sun Dodgers,” a musical spectacle of the 
kind Mr. Fields has made his own during recent years. 
Its music will be written by A. Baldwin Sloane, while 
k. T. Smith and E. Ray Goetz will provide his dra- 
matie and lyric inspiration. 

Without a novelty from George Cohan a number of 
theatergoers in New York and other cities would feel 
that the season was lacking in an important  in- 
gredient in its entertainment. So it will be good news 
to them that Mr. Cohan will this year appear as the 
hero of one of his own plays, to which he has given the 
title “ Broadway Jones,” which suggests that the dra- 
matist has chosen a milieu in which his genius is at 
home. Cohan and Harris will have other new under- 
takings during the season. One of these is “ Room 
44” by Marie Nordstrom, a farce dealing with a 
kleptomaniae bridegroom who assumes responsibility, 
from force of habit, for the thefts of a professional 
crook who has been smuggled into a house to steal 
the wedding presents. Later productions will be “ Stop 
Thief,” a farce by Carlyle Moore; a play made by 
Winchell Smith from H. 8, Harrison’s “ Queed ”; * His 
Other Girl,” an American version of * Polnische Wirt- 
schaft ”; which owed its origin to a no less polysyl- 
labie syndicate that Kraatz, Okonokowski, and Jean 
Gilbert, although there will be a local version by 
George V. Hobart, w ith additional musie by Jerome 
Kerns; “ The Seven Little Widows” by Rida Johnson 
Young and W. C, Duncan, with music by Victor Her- 
bert; “ His Romantie Wife,” which Clare Kummer will 
adopt to our taste from an original to which Charles 
Weinberger wrote the music, while the text came from 
Lindau and Jeanbach; and a new comedy by Winchell 
Smith for Douglas Fairbanks, an agreeable young 
actor who is not always fortunate in finding a suitable 
medium for his power. 

H. B. Warner, after three seasons in “ Alias Jimmy 
Valentine,” is to have a new play this season of the 
same “ thief” type, called “ Buxi.” He will be under 
the management of the George C. Tyler Company. 
“Buxi” is a German comedy, and the English adapta- 
tion has been made by Rudolph Besier, author of 
** Don.” 

A new producing firm composed of William Harris, 
Jr., and Edgar Selwyn will make its début this 
season, offering new plays by Arnold Bennett and 
Edgar Selwyn. 

C. B. Dillingham’s plans contemplate a Victor Her- 
bert operetta for Montgomery ee Stone, “ The Lady 
of the Slipper,” in which Elsie Janis will be featured. 
Mr. Dillingham will also put on a play by Pierre 
Fondia, acted at the Vaudeville Theater, Paris. 

Not the least attractive of the season’s prospects is 
the possibility that the inimitable Marie Tempest may 
be seen here in a new English comedy that has been 
played with success in London. 
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THE TSAR INVESTIGATES AN AMERICAN 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH NICHOLAS II, IS SHOWN STANDING TO THE RIGHT OF THE TELEGRAPH POLE. 
MAKE, HAS JUST BEEN PUT TO EXPERIMENTAL USE IN THE ARMY MANEUVERS 
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‘ANNOT 
story (at 


tell my 
least 


authority for this 
not yet), because 


of reasons which-may later appear, 
but, speaking in a very diffident 


voice, I will say that once upon a 
time there were ten studious college- 





girls and they were all studying 
logic. 
Scene: a quiet corner in the li- 


the Hudson sounded 


where 
like the distant trumpets of Fame—distant but draw- 


brary, the fog-horns on 


ing nearer and nearer with every turn of a page. 
Time: five o'clock on a raw, dark, gloomy, rainy 
afternoon in March. 


Properties: shelves of books, tables, bust of Minerva, 
shaded lamps, chairs, couches, Latin mottoes, an open 
fire, and the ten studious college-girls 
aforesaid sitting sociably together, 
frowning at their text-books and 
listening to those distant trumpets of 
Fame in a semi-conscious sort of way 
which was none the less pleasing for 
that. 

Now the 


showed her 


first studious college-girl 
seorn of the world, the 
and Hush-George-Hush by wear- 
hair without any adventitious 


flesh, 
ing her 


aids—rats, puffs, cushions, fiber, or 
felt. “ For,’ she often argued to her- 


self, * to wear false hair is unnatural. 


And that which is unnatural is il- 
logical. And that which is illogical 


can never be condoned.” Wherefore 
she serenely faced the world with the 


hair which Nature had given her, and 
serenely studied logie on that after- 
noon in Mareh. 


rhe second girl showed her scorn of 
the triple vanities by wearing com- 


mon-sense shoes. And holding her 
feet flatly and proudly upon the 
floor she memorized these memorable 
words: ‘The Kantian transcendental 
logic, being an analysis of the condi- 
tions under which objectivity in 


general becomes possible material for 
cognition, is in a special sense a new 
theory of thought.” 

The third girl (and this I must tell 
im the words in which I heard it, for 
the expression is Greek to me) “ wore 
a Ferris waist.” 

Hurrying on to the fourth studious 
college-girl, her name (let us say) 
was Miss Lavinia Stubbs, and in mo- 
ments of elevation she sometimes 
murmured, “Ah, my career! My 
career! What the name of Shake- 
speare is to the drama, and what the 
name of Browning is to poetry, so 
shall the name of Miss Lavinia Stubbs 
be to the glorious cause of education! 
Kor so I pledge it!” 

rhe fifth was prim to the point of 
a fanatical and passionate precision. 
Her hair was combed severely back 
from her forehead, she was never 
seen without her and al- 
ready the lines of sarcastic reflection 
were making themselves noticeable 
around her mouth. 

The sixth had the abstract air of a philosopher. 
And had never been seen without ink on her 
fingers or with more than half her hair-pins. 

The seventh had been brought up by four maiden 
aunts, and had nothing but contempt for man. 

Regarding the eighth I can only repeat what she 
sometimes said herself: “Those that aren’t pretty 
have got to be smart.” And she was very smart. 


eve-glasses, 


she 


rhe ninth was going to be a lawyer. 





And the tenth was (and is) the most beautiful, 
graceful, and accomplished girl in the whole wide 
world. So now you know them. 


“Isn’t logie splendid!” whispered one, closing her 
book. “1 declare I don’t know what V’d do without 
my logic.” 

“T like it,’ whispered another, closing her. book, 
‘because it is the enemy of superstition. No one 
can study logie and be superstitious, you know.” 

The other en closed their books and (looking 
around) found that they were practically alone in the 
library, for the hour was late and dinner-time drew 
near. 

* Superstitions things,” said a_ third. 


are silly 


“What difference can it possibly make whether one 
spills salt or not? 


What logical connection can there 
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‘*Er—have you any yellow garters?” 


possibly be between the spilling of salt and the se- 
quence of independent events ?” 

“Tsn’t it absurd!” scoffed a fourth. ‘“ And breaking 
mirrors, too! <As if it were logical to suppose that 
the events of seven years could possibly be affected 
by the breaking of a piece of silvered glass!” 

“ And as if a dog couldn’t howl in ‘the night, if it 
wanted to do so, without meaning something awful!” 
exclaimed the prim young lady. 
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“Or as if one couldn’t sing before breakfast!” 

“Or walk under a ladder!” 

“Or cut one’s nails on Sunday!” 

“Or kill a black cat!” 

There was a slight pause at that, and the light of 
the fire, shining upon her lenses, gave the prim young 
lady a weird and supernatural appearance, somewhat 
like the eyeless figure of Minerva above the fireplace. 

“TI wonder,” she said, “if any one has ever written 
a book on popular superstitions. It would be rather 
interesting—purely in a historical way, of course.” 

One of the girls consulted the card-index, and 
shortly reappeared, bearing a book in her hand. 
“ Superstitions, Past and Present, ” she read from the 
title. “ Now let us see-which is the silliest of the lot.” 
She read the most likely ones to a chorus of learned 

and scholarly sniffs, until finally she 
came to the following curious para- 
graph: “In some continental coun- 
tries it is generally believed that if 
a girl wears yellow garters during 
Lent she will receive a proposal of 
marriage by Easter.” 


Again there was an interval of 
silence. 
‘Now that reminds me of an aw- 


fully curious thing,” said one of the 
girls in a hushed voice. ‘“ Christmas 
before last I made a pair of yellow 
ones for my elder sister.” 

“ And—did she?” asked Miss La- 
vinia Stubbs. 

“On Easter morning,” nodded the 
other, “and was married on the first 
of June.” 

“Who was that?” asked a voice 
behind them. “Any one that | 
know?” 

They turned and met the beaming 
eye of Miss Akenhed, their professor 
of logic. Miss Akenhed was about 
fifty-five, wore a number eight Fedora 
hat, an intense look of concentration, 
and spectacles of such prodigious 
power that they made her eyes look 
like big blue marbles. They told. her 
of the superstition, and how it had 
been curiously confirmed by the case 
of the girl who had been married on 
the first of June. 

“ Tut-tut-tut!”? exclaimed Miss 
Akenhed, “ Nothing but a very ordi- 
nary coincidence. Nothing else at 
all.” 

“Of course not,” agreed one of 
the girls. “Gracious, but it’s get- 
ting late. I must hurry!” 

She left, and one by one the others 
followed her at decent intervals, and 
one by one they ran into the College 
Specialty Shop for Women (which 
was pleasantly situated just around 
the corner), and one by one they ran 
out again, each with a strange little 
parcel hidden in her Text Book on 
Logic, and leaving Madame Renault, 
the proprietor of the Specialty Shop, 
in a state of the most fantastic curi- 
osity that had ever overtaken her. 

“Kees eet a joke?” muttered Ma- 
dame. ‘Ten! And zey all buy yel- 
low gar-tierres! And ron away and will not tell me 
nosing! Ah—!” 

The door opened and Miss Akenhed advanced uncer- 
tainly into the store, her eyes like large blue agates. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle!” exclaimed Madame Renault, “ I 
am ” sor-ree, but your night-caps have not yet come.” 

I didn’t call for that,” whispered Miss Akenhed, 
leaning over the counter, ‘‘ Er—have you any yellow 
varters ?” 
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WIT once said that a diplomat was 
an honest man sent abroad to lie 
for his country. Lord Macaulay, 
in more finished phrase, portrayed 
diplomatists as having always been 
“more distinguished by their ad- 
dress . . . than by generous en- 
thusiasm or austere rectitude.” If 
these sayings were once true, hap- 
pily they have become less and less so. To-day an- 
American diplomat (to speak only for ourselves) 
should be an honest, able man laboring abroad in the 
interest of his country. 

American diplomacy has always been distinguished 
for its candor. ‘The days of trickery are passing 
everywhere. We look back with amazement at times 
when a Greek negotiator agreed on behalf of his gov- 
ernment to return, as one of the terms of peace, half 
of a captured fleet, and whose government later dis- 
charged this obligation by sawing the triremes in two 
and returning all the sterns or all the bows. To-day 
diplomacy is not engaged in furthering the personal 
ambitions of individual princes and potentates. With 
the evolution of democratic government, its work has 
become the furtherance of the political and commer- 
cial interests of each nation as a whole. Those politi- 
cal interests are based on the safety, the aspirations, 
and the ideals of the whole nation. 

In the last few years many young men of the best 
type have been entering the lower grades of the diplo- 
matic service of the United States with the desire to 
make a career. These men are working for the govern- 
ment with great devotion in all parts of the world. 
They are applying themselves with zeal and going with- 
out a murmur to do whatever work is assigned to 
them, often in places where they are isolated from 
most of the things which make life agreeable. It is 
admirable to find these men imbued with the same 
esprit de corps, and giving the best years of their 
lives to their chosen profession exactly as they would 
do if their assurance of a career were certain instead 
of precarious. It is precarious to this extent: the 
whole fabric of our modern foreign service, diplomatic 
and consular, rests upon two executive orders, backed 
by the public opinion of the country. It is generally 
believed that the national pride in being well repre- 
sented abroad, and the realization of the business men 
of the country that an efficient foreign service means 
more foreign trade, will insure us against a return 
to the spoils system. 

There is now before Congress a bill known as the 
Sulzer bill, which, it is expected, will pass at this 
session of Congress. This bill, which has the hearty 
approval of the Department of State, authorizes the 
President to make all appointments of secretaries in 
the diplomatic service and of consuls-general and con- 
suls to grades instead of to places, subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate in each case. Thus, 
if this measure becomes a law, a man will be ap- 
pointed, not secretary of the American embassy at 
London, but secretary of embassy—that is, of grade 
cone. The President will then be at liberty to make 
transfers in that grade without action by Congress, 
or similarly to make transfers in any grade, sending 
our secretary at London to Paris or Tokyo, or vice 
versa, just as he might assign an officer of the army 
or navy to one post or another as he might deem 
expedient. This bill further requires the Secretary of 
State to keep efficiency records and to place the names 
of the most efficient men before the President. It 
compels the reports of the board which examines the 
candidates for appointment to be made public, and it 
definitely places secretaryships in five classes. The 
most vital feature of the Sulzer bill, however, is the 
translation into statutory law of the principles of the 
various executive orders through which the service, as 
it now stands, has been built up. 

Our present consular service rests on an executive 
order of June 27, 1906. : The corner-stone of our pres- 
ent diplomatic service is President Taft's executive 
order of November 26, 1909, by which the President 
ordered that thereafter no one should be appointed 
to a secretaryship in the diplomatic service unless 
he had first successfully passed an examination, which 
was prescribed, and includes a paper in French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish, and questions in international law, 
diplomatic usage, the commercial resources of the 
United States, general history, and American history, 
government, and institutions. This written part 
counts one-half of the examination. An oral exami- 
nation, taken by the candidates before the board of 
examiners, counts as the other half. The object of 
the oral examination is to determine a candidate’s 
alertness, general contemporary information, and nat- 
ural fitness for the service, including moral, mental, 
and physical qualifications, character, address, general 
education, and command of English. As an employer 
considers it necessary to see in person an applicant 
for a position in his establishment, so does the De- 
partment of State consider it most vital to see the 
men who desire to enter the foreign service. As a 
Congressman said the other day, “Most Members of 
Congress—and I am one of them—go up there to the 
department and bore them to death to get John Smith 
appointed to some consulate in China, and he i8 no 
more fit to be a consular officer than he is to be an 
archangel.” The oral examination protects the service 
from such “John Smiths.” 





By Huntington Wilson 


Assistant Secretary of State 


Any American citizen between the ages of twenty- 
one and fifty may apply for employment in our diplo- 
matic service. For this purpose he should write to 
the Secretary of State, and in reply he will receive a 
pamphlet concerning the service and a blank form of 
application. The latter he fills out with some briefly 
stated points of information regarding himself—his 
age, educational training, business experience, if any, 
language, ete. This he should accompany with letters 
of recommendation from persons of known responsi- 
bility. Since, under the Constitution, the President 
can appoint diplomatic officers only by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, it is highly desirable 
that a candidate furnish letters, also, from one or 
both of the Senators from his State. hen, if he had 
passed the examination and were nominated to the 
Senate for appointment, there would-be no danger of 
his Senators preventing confirmation on the score of 
knowing nothing about him personally or questioning 
his citizenship of their State. 

Those candidates who appear suitable are designated 
by the President to take the examination. These ex- 
aminations are held at least once a year, the written 
part being under the direction of the Civil Service 
Commission, whose chief examiner, together with four 
officials of the Department of State, compose the board 
of examiners. All who receive a rating of eighty per 
cent. or more are placed on an eligible list, and when 
a vacancy occurs the Secretary of State recommends 
to the President the man who seems best qualified for 
appointment. 

The service has been placed upon an absolutely non- 
partisan basis; and, to insure this further, the Presi- 
dent has ordered that, not only in designations for 
the examination, but in appointments after the exami- 
nation, due regard will be had to the rule that, as 
between candidates of equal merit, appointments 
should be so made as to secure proportional represen- 
tation of all the States and Territories in each branch 
of the foreign service. 

Upon a candidate’s entrance to the service, he is 
directed to report at the Department of State, where, 
being under salary meanwhile, he receives thirty days’ 
instruction.. This has been called by the newspapers 
a “diplomatic school,” and has occasioned much cor- 
respondence between the Department of State and 
persons who made the mistake of inferring that the 
government was running in Washington a regular 
educational institution. During this course of instrue- 
tion the newly appointed officer hears lectures by 
specialists in the department concerning political and 
commercial conditions in the various parts of the 
world, and upon important administrative duties, and 
lectures by many other officials in Washington. He 
becomes better acquainted with the international law 
he has heretofore known but theoretically, and hears 
much of diplomatic ethics and modes of procedure, 
customs and regulations governing trade in different 
parts of the world, the proper relations between diplo- 
matic and consular officers in the foreign field, ete. 
What may seem strange to many, also, is that he is 
made to learn typewriting and all the technies of 
chancery work, a diplomatic secretary nowadays being 
required to be a real worker in an office, his sole duty 
not being, as some seem to believe, to grapple with the 
great problems of the work and of world polities. 
The new appointee then starts for his post. He is 
allowed his traveling expenses at the rate of five cents 
a mile. He is allowed sixty days’ leave of absence a 
year, and is expected to come to this country at least 
every two years, so that he may be kept closely in 
touch with what is going on in his own country. 
There is no fixed rule as to how long an officer shall 
stay at one post, an officer usually being retained at 
one post, however, for not more than three years, and 
then sent to another post. In this way he obtains, in 
the course of time, a world-wide knowledge gained at 
first hand. 

Few people realize what tremendous progress has 
been made during President Taft’s administration in 
the direction of taking the foreign service out of poli- 
tics and running it on a strictly merit-system basis, 
both in making appointments only upon qualification 
proved by severe examination and in making promo- 
tions on a basis of sheer efficiency proved in the ser- 
vice. In the matter of promotions, seniority of course 
counts, but it may be said that promotions depend 
about eighty per cent. on efficiency and only ten or 
twenty per cent. on seniority. To show how far the 
diplomatic service has progressed on these lines in a 
part of the world where its work is most interesting 
and important, the astonishing fact should be noted 
that, of our nineteen ministers and ambassadors in 
Latin America, fifteen are men who have risen by 
meritorious service and proved efficiency through 
gradual promotion from the lower grades of the for- 
eign service; while of the remaining four chiefs of 
mission, two have previously served at other posts, 
and only two are new appointees. 

In Europe the new foreign-service idea has not pro- 
gressed so far, because it was quite naturally thought 
that these principles should be first put into operation 
in our representations to the countries on the firing 
line of American diplomacy. I do not wish to min- 
imize the importance of our missions in Europe. The 
great embassies in Europe are peculiarly important 
because of the intertwining of our relations in the 
Far East and elsewhere with those of the principal 
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European powers. It is undeniable, however, that the 
work of our diplomatic missions in Latin America 
and the Far East far exceeds in diflieulty, in impor- 
tance, and in potentialities that of the minor and very 
agreeable European posts. 

It is true that the American diplomatic service is 
somewhat underpaid. The undoubted obligation to 
keep up appearances, and the expense of entertain- 
ment as part of the work of keeping in touch with the 
people of the country where a man is serving, the 
expensive moving from one post to another—all these 
things make it very dillicult for secretaries of embassy 
or legation, unless they have some private means to 
add to the small salaries paid them. This is true in 
spite of the fact that when a secretary in the absence 
of his chief becomes chargé d’affaires, and his expenses 
increase with his obligations as such, he receives, in- 
stead of his usual salary, a sum equal to half the 
salary of his ambassador or minister. In the prinei- 
pal European services, either the government owns 
buildings for houses and offices of the chief of mission, 
or there are allowances for these as well as for car- 
riages, entertaining, sometimes heat and light, and 
even for a nucleus of the staff of servants. With us 
nothing is given except the salary and a certain sum 
for contingent expenses, out of which a portion goes 
toward the rent of official residence and office, if the 
two are in the same building. In time we ought to 
own our embassy and legation premises. As Secretary 
Knox has suggested, these buildings ought to be typi- 
cally American and erected, so far as possible, with 
American materials. ‘The remedy for the present situa- 
tion in our diplomatic service is not the raising 
of salaries, but appropriation for buildings and for 
the expenses of representation. If the government 
seeks to deal with the matter by simply raising 
salaries, it is entirely unprotected against the occa- 
sional stingy man who may hoard for the benefit of 
his declining years money really given him for the 
purpose of representation. It is my belief that the 
salary should be low, but that there should be given 
to.every ambassador and minister, and even to seecre- 
taries in some cases, definite sums, for house rent until 
we own buildings, for representation, including the 
official entertainments, and for equipages. The ex- 
penditure of these funds could be accounted for to 
the department; the allotments made would be based 
upon the standards and the cost of living of each 
capital. In this way the Department of State, with a 
clear idea of what should be the scale of representa- 
tion in each capital, could exercise a general control 
sufficient to assure adequate representation and to 
discourage over-ostentatious representation, which may 
be as objectionable as that which is too niggardly. In 
this way, also, the government of the United States 
would not be represented in accordance with the gen- 
erosity of the drafts which this or that ambassador 
or minister might choose to make on his personal for- 
tune. By the application of these principles the 
American diplomatic service can be made really 
democratic—can be placed upon the basis where it 
should be; that is, where it affords equality of oppor- 
tunity for the rich and poor alike, and where char- 
acter, efficiency, and distinguished service need be the 
sole requirements of high preferment. 

There are two ways of having an inefficient foreign 
service. One is the spoils system, under which the 
foreign trade and diplomacy of the United States 
suffered so long. We should not wish to travel by 
sea with amateur sailors, to go back to the system of 
having our houses protected from fire by amateur 
firemen, or to have our law-suits tried by amateur 
lawyers. If we are a practical people we shall hardly 
wish to leave the fight to maintain our position and 
our rights among the nations of the world in the great 
struggle of modern times in the hands of amateur 
diplomatists. The other way to have an inefficient 
foreign service would be to have an absolutely iron- 
clad civil-service system wherein a man, once ap- 
pointed a young secretary, would have nothing to do 
but grow old to be automatically promoted. This is 
bad, because it encourages apathy and laziness and 
brings men to the grade of ambassador or minister 
with their energies stifled by a life of ease, with no 
competition to spur them to wide-awake thinking and 
energetic action. Another objection to this system is 
the fact that the supply of secretaries qualified to be 
ambassador and minister would not be likely, even 
after the most careful initial examinations, always to 
equal the number of vacancies at the top. As the 
foreign service is now being run, there is a very high 
standard for all. If a man holds himself up to this 
standard, he remains in the service and gets on rea- 
sonably well. If he makes himself conspicuous for 
signal ability and special qualification, he has a fair 
assurance of reaching the top. If he is barely up to 
the standard, he may get on for a while without pro- 
motion. If he falls below the standard, he turns to 
some other profession for which he happens to be 
better qualified. In this way there are high positions 
for the conspicuously efficient and a reasonable career 
for the able and faithful. If the Sulzer bill passes, 
it will be the Magna Charta of the American foreign 
service. It is hardly to be supposed that a future 
President would turn from the evidence of what would 
be meritorious appointments and promotions to re- 
turn, in the face of our modern public opinion, to the 
discredited spoils system of the past. 











WHAT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JOURNALISTS 
THOUGHT ABOUT THE MODERN AMERICAN DAILY 


Aye newspaper and magazine writers 
K free to tell the truth? If not, why 
not, and what can be done about it? 
» These were the ringing words that 
summoned representatives of the 
* press throughout the United States 
to the First National Newspaper 
& Conference. Early in the fall of 
1911 there had been read in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, at a meeting on Social Center De- 
velopment, a startling paper by Mr. Livy S. Richard, 
editor of the Boston Common, entitled, “ What the 
Newspapers Can’t Do.” In this paper specific charges 
had been made that on various specified occasions daily 
newspapers had eorruptly suppressed news. The dis- 
cussion which followed among newspaper and maga- 
zine writers present, including William Allen White, 
of the Emporia Gazette; Dante Barton, of the Kansas 
City Star; Louis F. Post, of the Chicago Public; and 
Frank Stockbrdge, of the Cincinnati 7'imes-Star, had 
resulted in the call for the Newspaper Conference. 
lhe organization of the conference had been intrusted 
to a committee of over twenty Wisconsin editors under 
the chairmanship of William J. Anderson, formerly 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal. In co-opera- 
tion with this com- 
mittee a body of rep- 
resentative Madison 
citizens had raised the 
necessary funds, and 
the University of Wis- 
consin had been _per- 
suaded to lend both its 
auspices and the execu- 
tive force of its exten- 
sion department, headed 
by its dean, Mr. Louis 
E. Reber. 

The conference was 
held in Madison, July 
29th to August Ist. 
Names of international 
reputation were on the 
programme. Had __ it 
not been for the Ti- 
tanic disaster, that of 
William T. Stead would 
have headed the list. 
The men who did 
participate represented 
many interests and di- 
verse points of view. 
The attitude of the 
Associated Press, the 
organization which gathers news from all quarters 
of the globe and telegraphs it to over eight hundred 
dailies in this country, was explained by its manager, 
Mr. Melville E. Stone, in a paper on the topic: “Can 
the impartiality of the news-gathering and news-sup- 
plying agencies be fairly challenged ?” 

“To me, of course.” to use the words of Mr. Stone, 
“as to any right-minded person, such an inquiry is 
about as courteous as if you should meet me with the 
salutation, ‘Are you a burglar?’ or ‘Do you belong 
in the penitentiary?’” Every one familiar with the 
work of the Associated Press, Mr. Stone maintained, 
knows that it is utterly impossible for any one in the 
service, from the general manager to the least im- 
portant agent at the most remote point, to send out an 
untruthful despatch and escape detection. For a 
newspaper you may write an inaccurate statement and 
“get away with it,’ but you cannot do it with the 
Associated Press. It cannot be used “to grind any 
one’s ax,” to serve any special interest or help any 
political party or faction or propaganda. 

A very different point of view was taken by Mr. Ray 
Howard, chairman of the Board of Directors of a 
rival organization, which supplies a general news 
service to over four hundred and fifty dailies—the 
United Press. Answering the same question concern- 
ing the impartiality of news bureaus, Mr. Howard 
said: “I think that it ean be challenged, and that 
it ought to be challenged.” News and opinion are 
about as hard to separate as flesh and blood. He 
made no claim of infallibility for his service, nor did 
he maintain that it was trying to set the standard of 
news demands. The aim of his association was rather 
to meet demand and be the most valued reporter on 
the staff of any client paper. Scorning the suggestion 
that his reporters were not free to tell the truth, he 
nevertheless clearly recognized that reporters, like all 
other men in any profession, could only give the truth 
as they saw it. He emphasized the idea that “ color ” 
in news is unavoidable. The important thing, in his 
estimation, was to learn how a news service looked at 
the facts, whether from the point of view of the mass 
of the people whose representative it was supposed 
to be, or from the point of view of some private in- 
terest or interests in whose service it was secretly 
enlisted. The really vicious coloring in a news story 
comes from eliminating facts that ought to be told, 
not from writing them in. 

A third speaker on the same topic, Mr. A. M. Simons, 
editor of the Coming Nation, a Socialist paper pub- 
lished in Kansas, asked the question: “Is it possible 
for any news agency that caters to papers controlled 
by financiers owning Russian bonds to tell the truth 
about the ferocity of the Russian government? Can 
a news agency that sells its product to employers tell 
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the truth about unions, strikes, boycotts, and black- 
lists?” On a great many things there is no question- 
ing the impartiality of news-supplying agencies. A 
cyclone, flood or earthquake, church conference, mur- 
der or suicide, society news and sporting events can 
be described with, fairly complete accuracy and not 
arouse any antagonism on the part of any influential 
portion of society. “Perhaps,” said Mr. Simons, 
“this is why so many editors insist that these events 
make up the news that the public demands. The most 
important news, however, comes unannounced. News 
agencies never foretell revolutions; to do so would be 
to shut off news sources. But it is Russia, Mr. Simons 
charged, that presents the worst example of news 
suppression. The Reign of Terror in France was an 
event at least worthy ‘of mention in contemporary 
newspapers. In Russia official documents presented 
to the Duma, said Mr. Simons, show that more people 
have been shot, whipped to death, and even killed by 
slow, lingering torture by officials of the Russian 
government since the Russo-Japanese war than were 
killed during the whole French Revolution, but scarce 
a whisper of these things is permitted to come over 
the cables by news agencies. 

At a subsequent session of the conference a most 
interesting clash of opinion occurred over the subject: 
“How is the news service affected by the constantly 
increasing cost of the newspaper plant, by the in- 
creasing proportion of revenue derived from adver- 
tising, and by the non-journalistic interests of the 
capitalist owner?” Mr. Don Seitz, of the New York 
World, made a very sharp reply to the three points of 
this question. In his opinion the first implied a false 
premise. He thought that the cost of the newspaper 
plant was not increasing except as the news value of 
a publication made it necessary to expand. It is the 
cost of news service, not the cost of plant, that makes 
the starting of a paper difficult. As to advertising, 
the increased income merely permits greater expendi- 
ture for news and editorial service. Advertising he 
considered to be the closest kind of a business proposi- 
tion. The large department stores spend their money 
in exact percentages laid against the value of their 
wares. As to the thought, which may have been in 
the mind of the framer of the question, that increasing 
advertising in some way molds the opinions, news 
service, or editorial energy of the newspaper—such a 
thought is foolish, The more business a newspaper 
gets, the stronger, the more powerful, the more inde- 
pendent it becomes. 

Not only do advertisers not run the policy of news- 
papers, but they seldom or never try. “I have been 
for twenty years,” he said, “in the business office of 
the New York World, and I do not recall a dozen 
attempts on the part of advertisers to influence it, 
and of these attempts only one was a matter of 
public concern, about which there were two very fair 
opinions. We did not accept the advertisers’ view.” 
As to the third point: “ How is news service affected 
by the non-journalistic interests of the capitalist 
owner?” Mr. Seitz remarked: “This is one of the 
shibboleths that come piping regularly out of Wis- 
consin. In my whole range of newspaper acquaintance 
I do not know any capitalist owners, nor do I know 
any successful newspapers that are not owned by 
themselves. It is not possible for a newspaper to be 
successful run in a private interest. The newspaper 

















Left to right: Ray Howard, of the United Press; 

Edward G. Lowry, managing editor of the New 

York “Evening Post’; Charles Grasty, editor of 
the Baltimore ‘Sun ” 


can have no other purpose and be a newspaper, and 
if it is not a newspaper it will die.” 

A clash of opinion arose over the effect of adver- 
tising. “In some cities,” said Mr. George French, a 
contributor to the Twentieth Century Magazine, “the 
advertisers rule the papers. They do in Boston.” As 
Mr. French was formerly managing editor of a Bos- 
ton paper and asserts that he lost his position be- 
cause he did not see fit to treat various news matters 
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in accord with the wishes of certain railroad interests, 
this testimony created considerable stir at the con- 
ference. Becoming somewhat more specific, Mr. 
French stated: “The papers of Boston were recently 
notified that the big stores would not run Sunday 
advertising unless the news of a strike that was going 
on in a New England city was subdued.” The acci- 
dents that happen in department stores, he asserted, 
are, as a rule, not mentioned in the local papers. The 
chief cause of concern, however, said Mr. French, 
does not arise from 
any definite interfer- 
ence with the news 
service of newspapers 
by advertisers. It is 
found in the atti- 
tude of the proprietors 
of many periodicals 
which impels them of 
their own volition to 
adopt the methods of 
the advertiser - ridden 
paper. He quoted the 
words of the manager 
of one of this class of 
papers as follows: “ The 
Old Man never gives us 
instructions. We all 
know what he wishes, 
and we do it. If we did 
not conform closely we 
would be hunting other 
jobs.” That paper, 
said Mr. French, reeks 
with the effects of ad- 
vertising interference 
with its news service. 

This abuse, however, 
Mr. French considered 
te be not as frequent as it was formerly. Absolute 
capitalist ownership, he thought, was not of great 
consequence in Boston, though possibly of more im- 
portance elsewhere. ‘Two conditions ruling in news- 
paper offices seemed to him more potent in producing 
the denatured and emasculated news complained of 
than any one of the three postulates of the topic. The 
first he termed the monastic spirit which removes 
the editor from first-hand knowledge of the facts. To- 
day reporters bring in the facts, and the printed story 
is written by the office editors to fit their conception 
of the sort of news their paper likes to print. The 
second limiting condition Mr. French held to be the 
neglect by newspaper men of the great social forces 
that are moving man forward in a way, perhaps, never 
before known in history. To the general honesty of 
newspapers, however, he was glad to testify. For 
every one that comes under suspicion there are others 
that are clean, honest, and ably edited. Few of the 
great dailies and not many of the thousands of smaller 
papers are venal or dishonest. 

To judge the conference on the basis of topics of a 
critical nature alone would be unjust. There were 
two other distinct points of view presented. The first 
of these consisted in accounts given by two speakers 
of an existing experiment in the public ownership of 
a newspaper and a proposal that an endowed news- 
paper be established. The other was the discussion of 
the reasons for existing conditions in the newspaper 
field that are to be traced to the deeper sociological 
and historical aspects of our national life. The ac- 
count of the experiment in public ownership of a news- 
paper was given by Mr. George H. Dunlop, of the Los 
Angeles Municipal News; that of a plan for an en- 
dowed newspaper by Mr. Hamilton Holt, of the New 
York Independent. The Los Angeles experiment is a 
tnost interesting one. Published once a week, with an 
edition of 60,000 copies, the Los Angeles Municipal 
News is distributed free throughout the residence sec- 
tions of the city. News is given in newspaper story 
style, and at the present time relates chiefly to mat- 
ters concerning ~ government. The paper has the 
right to carry any kind of news, and later may expand 
its service into the field of general journalism. It is 
supported by an annual appropriation of $36,000 and 
advertising. Control is vested in three commis- 
sioners appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the 
council. If the appointments are unsatisfactory, a 
referendum may be had. This is almost equivalent to 
making an appointive office optionally elective at the 
option of the electors, and possibly is worthy of other 
and wider application. The commissioners hold office 
four years, but are subject to recall at any time by 
mayor and council, by ordinance subject to referendum. 
If mayor and council sought to corrupt the commission, 
the whole body of citizens could defeat them. The 
paper was established by initiative and a direct vote 
of the citizens of Los Angeles. The establishing ordi- 
nance cannot be amended or repealed except by the 
voters themselves. Its independence thus secured, the 
commission is likely to meet its obligations as up- 
rightly as do most judges and civil-service commis- 
sions. To secure impartiality on political subjects 
each party polling more than three per cent. of the 
total vote has the right to use one column in each 
issue of the paper free of charge for the purpose of 
setting forth the views of the party. The governing 
committee of each party selects its own editor, and 
the matter he offers for publication is free from 
censorship except that such matter must be lawful for 
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publication. At the present time five 
party columns are in use each weck—the 
Republican, Democratic, Socialist, Social- 
ist Labor, and Good Government. The 
mayor and each member of the city coun- 
cil may each have the use of half a 
column in any issue. The present com- 
mission has introduced the practice, on 
municipal questions actively engaging 
public attention, of presenting side by 
side in parallel columns the leading argu- 
ments by the contending sides. This pro- 
vides for questions not politically par- 
tisan in character. Mr. Dunlop stated 
that after years of service on newspapers 
that have required City Hall news to be 
reported with this or that bias the re- 
porters on the Los Angeles Municipal 
News are delighted to have opportunity 
to discover news items of interest and 
write them as they actually are. The 
very technique of accuracy and fairness 
is a matter of professional pride with 
the whole working force. Mr. Dunlop pre- 
dicted that the day is coming when we 
shall see publicly owned newspapers cover- 
ing the entire newspaper field. 

Mr. Holt’s paper was a plea and a plan 
for a newspaper with an endowment of 
five million dollars. Journalism, he held, 
is really a part of public education, an 
extension of university extension. If the 
endowed university is desirable, so is the 
endowed newspaper. The two most im- 
portant services of the press are to give 
reliable information about an event at 
the time when such information is needed, 
and to present competent discussion of 
pending questions from different points 
of view. The commercial press cannot 
perform either of these social functions 
adequately because it does not pay to be 
as thorough and impartial as the ideal 
paper should be. In consequence it is 
not to be wondered at that the aim of 
some papers is to discuss only those 
things about which everybody agrees or 
nobody cares. At the present time jour- 
nals that speak their minds sincerely and 
frankly are, with some exceptions, hardly 
more than paying expenses. An endowed 
paper, like an endowed university, could 
afford both to speak frankly and to have 
an eminent, enterprising, and trustworthy 
staff. Once established and recognized as 
a truthful and impartial medium, it 
would have enormous educational value. 
Though not read by the millions, it would 
have as a constituency the leaders of all 
communities and would exert a powerful 
influence on other papers whose competi- 
tion would react healthfully on_ itself. 
Such an endowed paper should be a 
weekly, because no daily can exert an 
influence much farther than a few hun- 
dred miles from its seat of publication. 
Control of such a paper should be vested 
in a board of trustees over the selection 
of whom the subscribers to the journal 
should have some power. Definite space 
should be given to all political parties, 
and in the advertising columns space 
should be sold at cost, for reading-matter 
not published in the regular columns, for 
political platforms and pleas, personal 
views, poems, and stories, complaints, and 
controversial communications. Special- 
ists should be employed for particular 
assignments. A department should also 
be created for the criticism of commodi- 
ties in which experts would treat of other 
things in the same way that books and 
pictures are now treated. All the auto- 
mobiles, typewriters, soaps, and piano- 
players on the market would be impar- 
tially compared, and the endowment 
should be large enough to cover libel 
suits. 

The presentation of reasons for exist- 
ing conditions in the municipal field that 
are to be traced to the sociological and 
historical aspects of our national life was 
made by two speakers—Mr. Charles 
Grasty, editor of the Baltimore Sun, and 
President George Vincent, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Dealing with the 
topic: “Sensationalism that the public 
cannot get under present conditions,” Mr. 
Grasty made the somewhat novel point 
that journalism suffers from the futility 
and apathy in our present political sys- 
tem. The chief necessity under which 
newspaper men labor is to make their 
product interesting. In England the form 
of government is such that lively debates 
on vital questions are continually pro- 
duced for publication. On a single speech, 
sometimes, a ministry may be retired. In 
this country political questions become 
really interesting only once in four years, 
for it is only then that the people have a 
chance to exercise control. If there were 
more popular control of government, 
there would be more interest in govern- 
ment. In consequence there would be 
sensational matter other than crime and 
scandal with which to appeal to the 
normal human being. 

President Vincent’s chief point was 
that the newspapers are to a large extent 
the expression of our whole national life. 
The colonial press slowly followed the 
spirit of revolt and independence; par- 
tisan journals came when party divisions 
appeared: enterprising editors, like Ben- 
nett and Bonner arose after the expansion 
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of commerce and industry demanded bet- 
ter service; the Civil War created large 
editions and a demand for technical im- 
provements; when education was popu- 
larized advertising became profitable. 
The men behind the press are like the rest 
of us: keen about their own careers, but 
not wholly indifferent to the common 
welfare. They, like all progressive 
specialists, must discuss their problems 
in the scientific spirit and with a sense 
of their social responsibility. 

Such were the chief problems attacked 
at the First National Newspaper Con- 
ference. That the conference was a suc- 
cess is shown by the fact that at the final 
banquet, over which Judge John B. Wins- 
low, of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, pre- 
sided, a resolution was adopted request- 
ing the committee in charge to arrange 
for a second conference next year. In 
that resolution the significant statement 
was made that “we feel that further 
analysis and investigation of a compre- 
hensive and scientific character is neces- 
sary, and we welcome, therefore, the 
promise of co-operation to this end of the 
news - distributing agencies with the 
schools of journalism in obtaining an 
exact measurement of news service as 
now rendered. The conference, therefore, 
closed with the profitable conclusion that 
further investigation is needed to discover 
not that fault can be found with news- 
papers, but exactly the extent of evil in 
order that not only the freedom of the 
press may be preserved, but the whole 
mission of the press fulfilled. 





The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 


Random Railings 


ONLY people with portable employ- 
ments should ever be invited as guests. 
For a visit of a week it is incumbent 
upon a really proper guest to be a novel- 
ist, bookbinder, or unceasing _letter- 
writer. Then he will disappear for hours 
together. One feels at ease about him 
and is enabled to carry on one’s own 
activities without interruption. The pleas- 
ant sense is with one that the guest is in 
the house, and there is always the chance 
that one may meet him on the stairs. 
It is very nice to meet nice people on one’s 
stairs. If one has not seen them for some 
hours it is a delightful surprise when they 
turn up at meal-time. A person prepar- 
ing himself to meet all emergencies with 
tact should provide himself with an oc- 
cupation to be used when visiting. He 
could write his autobiography or make 
statistics or study Russian. He ought to 
do something that would give him a “ now 
you see me, now you don’t” quality. It 
is the one thing that cannot fail to insure 
success as a guest. For a guest to do 
nothing but visit from the beginning to 
the end of his stay is an almost unfor- 
givable solecism. Sleeping is preferable. 


It is self-pity that pulls a lot of us 
through a lot of things. (If the state- 
ment is felt to be dogmatic, it will at least 
be admitted that it is sometimes self-pity 
that pulls some of us through certain 
types of things.) We frequently. bear 
troubles with what looks like noble 
equanimity. At least, both we and our 
supporters would challenge any one to 
define it as anything less than noble 
equanimity, though all the time what 
stiffens us to the storm is our shameless 
attitude to the calamities which have 
fallen upon us. Some of the stiffening 
comes from the extremeness and frequency 
of our woe. If the Fates take such trouble 
to badger us they must know that we 
exist, and to be noticed by life, even though 
only in the form of missiles being thrown 
at our head, is a considerable solace. We 
have, at any rate, not been passed over. 
If our case is extreme we are as much 
struck by the interesting sadness of it as 
any one else, and so a blend of intense 
sympathy for ourselves and satisfaction 
in being worthy of so much notice achieves 
in us a brave calm that looks very well 
and may make us act very well and is 
twice as diverting to feel as the quality 
it passes for. 

Half of our laudable results are brought 
about by characteristics almost blame- 
worthy in themselves. If we lacked 
them we would make far less respectable 
a showing. It is our weaknesses that make 
us manageable and drive us to painstaking 
imitations of the finer moralities. We 
are constantly hearing admonitions ad- 
dressed to unruly egos as though it were 
advisable to have them lie low, whereas 
half ‘the work of the world is done by 
irrepressible egos and done because the 
egos had to attract attention or die. If 
we eliminated the minor vices from the 
world a ‘host of desirable things would 
go with them. They serve us so well. 
We have trained them to such a multi- 
tude of paradoxical maneuvers that half 
of them have the idea they are virtues. 
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Where would half of us be without self- 
love? Surface sensibilities prick us to 
a hundred decencies. We ape virtues we 
cannot understand, for we would not have 
it thought that some one else had a 
quality we lack. We may even in time 
make the assumed virtue our own, and if 
it is a serviceable one it may make us 
ashamed of the way we acquired it. If 
we dislike a person enough to dread fail- 
ing before him more than anything else, 
there is almost no limit to the height of 
success we will spur ourselves to attain- 
ing. Our springs of action are frequently 
no’ better than they should be. Vices 
make us presentable, virtues involve us 
in predicaments. Our safety is that we 
frequently cannot tell them apart and 
are generally unconscious of having any 
dealing with either. 


For the masculine half of society to 
deplore the idea of woman’s economic in- 
dependence so warmly is most chivalrous. 
The ladies who regret the end of those 
days when gallantry was the rule should 
feel their spirits revive. The women did 
not at all like the idea of earning their 
livings, married or unmarried. They in- 
finitely preferred the pleasing occupation 
of living alone. They were appalled at 
the idea of becoming brokers and man- 
agers of rolling-mills, but their consciences 
forced them to note facts which made 
economic independence seem right, and 
consequently they announced their views. 
With hardly an exception the men have 
indignantly denied the existence of any 
such need. Such generosity is beautiful. 
It is overwhelming. They have cried, 
not man to woman, perhaps, but as a body, 
speaking loudly through the newspapers: 
“We will support you; we insist upon 
supporting you. You were perfect as you 
were. Society was civilized by you, so 
were we; to change is to wound us un- 
speakably.” The women are quite speech- 
less with surprise. To learn that they 
were prized so highly is most gratifying. 
They were aware to the soul of their own 
futility and blankness, but it is delight- 
ful to know that every one else had failed 
to notice it, had ever mistaken them for 
the keenest and most valuable members 
of society, creating ideals and spiritual 
influence at a perfectly enormous rate 
of industry. The women are so compli- 
mented that they feel capable of rising 
to a really sublime pitch of altruism. 
They warn the stronger sex that if they 
continue to press them to economic de- 
pendence their offer may be accepted. It 
has its pleasant points. Its opposite is 
clearly a trying alternative. Their brave 
embrace of it covered appalled hearts. 
They may never manage to rise to such 
heights again. Honesty forces them to 
warn society that this may be its only 
chance at such an offer. It had better 
make quite sure that it does not wish 
to accept it. It is exhausting to stay 
at such peaks of unselfishness with noth- 
ing decided one way or the other. It is 
just possible that, if the women are not 
spurred on by being taken at their word, 
they may slump, and the reaction will be 
a dependence on the part of all, even those 
whoa have never before known it, such 
as it is only fair that those who will 
suffer most should know of it in advance. 





Men and Women 


Unt recent times the statistics of the 
world showed that the number of men, 
as compared with the number of women, 
was in excess in all countries except Eu- 
rope, where the number was lower. In 
1890, according to Karl Biicher, for every 
1,000 men in Europe there were 1,024 
women, whereas in America there were 
973 women, in Africa 968, and in Asia 
958. The proportion of women was lowest 
in Australia—namely, 852. 

During the past decade St. Gulis- 
chambarow has re-examined the statistics. 
This investigator places the population 
of the globe at 1,700 millions. The facts 
as to distribution by sex is available for 
1,038 millions. Of these 521,700,000 are 
men, and 516,300,000 are women. That is, 
for every 1,000 males there are 990 fe- 
males on the average for the entire world. 
But now Europeeis not alone in having 
an excess ofe females over males; Africa 
has caught up in this respect, and has gone 
even further. For every 1,000 males in 
Africa there are 1,045 females, while in 
Europe the ratio is 1,027 females. For 
the rest of the world the women are still 
in the minority: in America there are 
964, in Asia 961, and in Australia 937 for 
every 1,000 men. 

In certain parts of Africa the prepon- 
derance of women is quite remarkable. 
Thus in Uganda there are 1,467 women 
for every 1,000 men. On the other hand, 
the West and the Northwest of the United 
States show a serious shortage of women. 
This condition is also acute in Canada 
and in the western part of Australia. In 
the mining regions of Alaska the propor- 
tion of women is only 389 to 1,000 men. 





Artificial Fish Nests 


Ir has been ascertained that black-bass 
culture is greatly aided by artificial 
construction of nests. The male small- 
mouthed bass builds its nest by sweeping 
the stones of a lake bottom bare of sand 
in 2 three-foot circle. Alternately using 
his nose and his tail, the fish makes a 
saucer-shaped nest ready for the eggs of 
his mate; but he will readily use a nest 
that has been prepared for him. Accord- - 
ingly, the fish experts expedite his home- 
building. 

For the large-mouthed bass nests are 
made of moss embedded in concrete, as 
this species prefers a fibrous bed for its 
eggs. Ponds with basins six feet deep in 
the center and with shallower water else- 
where are so prepared. Wild fish caught 
by the hook are put in to mate here, to 
the great increase of reproduction. Proper 
assortment of the fish and the prevention 
of crowding accomplish excellent results. 





The Origin of Dentistry 


DenTAL therapeutics dates from a very 
remote epoch. It is not known when this 
art commenced, but it is well known that 
the Egyptians practised it to a consid- 
erable extent. On a papyrus scroll esti- 
mated to date back 3,700 years before 
Christ, which was found buried at the 
feet of the god Anubis, there were found 
written remedies against painful molars 
and a way to alleviate other troubles of 
the teeth by means of pulverized drugs. 
The art of “filling” is very remote. 
Egyptian mummies have been found with 
molar cavities very carefully closed. 
Others have artificial teeth which show 
that in very ancient times this dental 
process was known. The Chinese cured 
toothache 2,700 years before our era. One 
of their methods was to put iron rust in 
the cavities. 





The Explosion of a Flower 


SoMETIMES the floral spathe of a great 
palm-tree will fly open with a sound like 
a detonation in a mine. Such an event 
occurred in the botanical garden in AI- 
giers recently. The spathe, nearly three 
feet long, was projected to a great dis- 
tance and for some moments the head of 
the palm-tree was wreathed with golden 
dust formed of the débris of the flower. 
The sun’s heat had roasted the flower to 
the color of rust. The director of the 
garden explained the explosion as being 
due to a fermentation in the flower caused 
by the extraordinary dryness of the air. 
A violent siroeco had just passed. In 
Algeria ostrich eggs explode in the same 
way and from a like cause. 





WELL PEOPLE TOO 


Wise Doctor Gives Postum to Con- 
valescents. 


A wise doctor tries to give nature its 
best chance by saving the little strength 
of the already exhausted patient, and 
building up wasted energy with simple 
but powerful nourishment. 

“Five years ago,” writes a doctor, “I 
commenced to use Postum in my own 
family instead of coffee.” (It’s a well- 
known fact that tea is just as injurious 
as coffee because it contains caffeine, the 
same drug found in coffee.) “I was so well 
pleased with the results that I had two 
ga place it in stock, guaranteeing its 
sale. 

“T then commenced to recommend it to 
my patients in place of coffee, as a nviri- 
tious beverage. The consequence is, every 
store in town is now selling it, as it has 
become a household necessity in many 
homes. 

“T’m sure I prescribe Postum as often 
as any one remedy in the Materia Medica 
—in almost every case of indigestion and 
nervousness I treat, and with the best 
results. 

“When I once introduce it into a fam- 
ily, it is quite sure to remain. I shall 
continue to use it and prescribe it in fam- 
ilies where I practice. 


“In convalescence from pneumonia, 
typhoid fever and other cases I give it as 
a liquid, easily absorbed diet. You] may 


use my letter as a reference any way you 
see fit.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. «*« 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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THE INJUDICIOUS PAUSE 
HE orator stood calmly on the platform and 
gazed out over the great sea of faces before him. 
He had come to make an address on the subject 
of the Idol of the Hour, and he was looking forward 
to the triumph of his career. 

“ My friends and fellow-citizens,” he said, “I have 
come here this afternoon to speak to you on the sub- 
ject of the Honorable—” 

“Hooray! Whoopee! Tiger!” cried the Populace, 
not waiting for the name, going off into a frenzy of 
excitement at the mere suggestion of the subject. 

“T have studied his character for years, gentle- 
men,” continued the orator, “and I can say to you 
without fear of contradiction that he is the stuff—” 

“What's that?’ cried an excited man directly in 
front of the platform. 

“Silence!” cried others. 

“Go on!” put in others still. 

“T was saying when my friend here interrupted 
me,” said the orator, impressively, “that after a 
twenty years’ acquaintance with the subject of my 
discourse this afternoon, I can say without fear of 
contradiction that he, more than any other man in 
this broad land of ours to-day, is the stuff—” 

Here he paused to make what was to follow more 
impressive, but alas, there was to be no more. The 
populace at this point rose up as one man and. hissed, 
yelled, threatened, indulged in cat-calls, hoots, boos, 
and other ominous ejaculations, in the midst of 
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FATHER ENTERTAINS ETHEI’S SUITOR BY SHOWING HIM HER PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN CHILDHOOD 


and in the event of your using our drawing-room for 
family reunions or a musicale it will be three dollars 
extra per hour. Then on your days off we shall expect 
you to hire a substitute to take—” 








Bog ADCAMS — 


MRS. DUCK: TAKE THAT? WHY, THERE ISN’T EVEN -A BATIH-TUB FOR THE CHILDREN TO PLAY IN ON 


RAINY DAYS.” 


which a well-direeted brick placed the orator hors de 
combat. 

“What on earth ever induced you, knowing this 
man’s popularity in this district, to call him a stuff?” 
asked the doctor, as the orator regained conscious- 
ness. ‘“ Did you want to commit suicide?” 

I didn’t call him a_stuif,’ groaned the orator, 
hysterically. “What I meant to say was that he 
was the stuff of which heroes. and immortals are 
made, but that crowd didn’t let me finish.” 


THE YOUNG FINANCIER 

“Say, Pop,” said little Bobbie Wilkins, “I'll give 
you five cents for that two-doliar collar-box I give you 
for Christmas last year.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, my boy,” said Mr. Wilkins. 
‘What do you want it for?” 

“Why,” said Bobbie, “you seemed to like it so 
much I thought Ud give it to you again next Christ- 
mas, and save a dollar ninety-five besides.” 


IN THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICE 

“Vis,” said the culinary queen, looking at her 
would-be mistress through her lorgnettes— yis, Oi 
loike yer luks. Yez do seem to be a nice-lukin’ woman, 
and if Oi foind iviryt’ing sathisfacthory mebbe Oi'll 
come to vez. Yez mintioned what ve called waages a 
momint ago. Oi don’t worrk for waages. Oi base me 
demands for compinsaation accordin’ to th’ amount 0° 
worrk rayquired by the situaytion; and the most 
sathisfacthory mithod of foindin’ out me due is to 
charrge be the piece. Foive cints a pound for cookin’ 
portherhouse steaks. Sivin cints a pound for cookin’ 
poulthry. Buckwheat caakes tin cints a dozen.  Sos- 
sidges eight cints a foot, and so on. Oi'll sind ye 
me proice-lisht if we finely desoide to maake the ar- 
rangemint.” 

* T see,” said the lady. “ Have you any requirements 
as to your apartments?” she added, satirically. 

“Vis,” said tie culinary queen. “ Me rooms musht 
hoy a southern exposure, shteam-heated, and lit by 
electhricity. Wan good joight over me dhressin’-table, 
a taable-lamp over me wroitin’-deshk, and wan o’ thim 
shnakey t’ings as ve can fix annyway ye want it whin 
ve want t’ read in bed. Oi loike gay colored cyarpets 
on th’ flure, and—” 

“A private bath, I presume,” the lady began. 

“ Connicted wit’ me rooms,” said the culinary queen. 
* Ol was comin’ to that.” 

“Well, IT think we have just the thing you want 
right on our first floor.” said the lady. “It is the 
apartment oceupied until now by my husband and my- 
self; but if you want it, of course we'll give it up to 
you, only just as you charge by the piece for your 
cooking we run our house on the European plan, and 
those rooms will cost you ten dollars a day, and your 
meals will be served @ la carte. If you entertain com- 
pany we shall make a fixed charge of tifty cents a meal, 


But the lady was addressing space. The culinary 
queen had fled, and when the would-be mistress passed 
out of the office she heard a familiar voice apparently 
engaged in exhorting a mass-meeting. 

“ Bigorry,” the voice was saying, “it’s toime us 
worrkers got togither and taught thim floighty im- 





“Say, PA, WILL MY HAIR FALL OUT, TOO. WHEN IT 
GETS RIPE?” 


pl’yers their plaace, bad cess to um! Sure an’ wan 
of *um’s had the narve roight here in this plaace to 
give me back talk full of impudince of a_hoighly 
onnicissiry and offinsive sort this very marnin’. Are 
we goin’ t’ shtand for it?” i 


THE LURE 
“DUBKINS may be a great author,” said Wattles, 
“but conversationally he is the limit. I’ve met bim 
cight times now, and I’ve never been able to get a 
word out of him.” 
“ Offer him fifty dollars a thousand,” said Criticus, 
“and he’ll loosen up.” 


SIZED UP 


THE conspicuously dressed man in the drawing-room 
car received a telegram from the conductor and then 
produced a fountain-pen, but it failed, despite several 
efforts, to make a stroke. In a high-pitched feminine 
voice and with an inclusive bow to his neighbors he 
thus appealed to them: 

“Will one of you gentlemen be kind enough to lend 
me a pen? My own has gone dry.” 

Instantly from the rear of the car came the words 
in a deep voice that “ carried” well, ‘“ Oh, you foolish 
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virgin!” And the man whose sex and sense had been 
ruthlessly impeached had the tact to join, though 
feebly, in the laugh which followed. 


THE NATIONAL OBSESSION 
“ Wuy, hullo. Jorkins,” said Dubbleigh, meeting his 
friend at the ball-game. “ What are you doing here? 
I thought this was your wedding-day ?” 
“ Geerusalem!” cried Jorkins, “so it is! Heavens, 
Bill, get a taxi for me right off, will you? I got so 
excited over this series that I forgot.” 


A MODERN SOLOMON 


“JT FINE ye fifteen dollars fer goin’ too fast, and 
fifteen more for operatin’ without a license,” said the 
justice of the peace, stroking his chin-whisker coldly. 

“Operating without a license?” echoed Slithers. 
“Why, confound it all, P’ve got a license-tag right 
there on the rear end of my car.” 

“TI don’t mean a motor-license,” said the justice. 
“T mean a dog-license. Fellers that come snappin’ 
and growlin’ araound here the way ye’ve been doin’ fer 
the last two hours has gotta pay fer the priv’lidge.” 


A CRUEL RETCRT 

“On, Marie,” said Peterby, feverishly, as he fell 
to his knees, and the light of the lamp shone fiercely 
on top of his, bald head, “why won’t you say ‘yes’? 
You know I’d die for you.” 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Peterby!’ cried Marie, wringing her 
hands; “ please don’t! Why, if you dyed for me you’d 
look like an Easter egg!” 4 


MAUD MULLER 
Mavup MULLER on a summer’s day 
Out in the meadows raked away. 
The Judge came by, just as of yore, 
But when he gazed the meadows o’er 
In search of Maud, so sweetly fair, 
Was not aware that she was there. 
And so with spirits much cast down 
Kept sadly on his, way to town. 
The trouble was that Maud’s new hat 
She wore that day out on the flat 


Loomed up so large, both front and_ back, 
The Judge mistook it for a stack, 


And never knew the maid so gay 
Was not another load of hay! 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 





SAPLEIGH (who hasn’t” bagged a thing): YES, 
I KNow RocKSLEY WELL. I’VE OFTEN SHOT AT HIS 
COUNTRY HOME. 

FRIEND: EVER HiT IT? 
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mate thieves. 
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The Flying Boat 


By JOHN 


THE passenger approached the machine, 
which is at home in the air, on the land, 
and in the water, with feelings that were 
decidedly mixed. The place in the hydro- 
aeroplane to which he was assigned re- 
sembled a seat in an automobile racer. 
Overhead were the planes, stable and well- 
arched, like the wings of a _ high-flying 
bird. Stretching behind was the rudder, 
to steer the craft to right or left, re- 
sembling in design the tail of a fish. The 
elevating and “depressing planes were 
recognizable, but their operations were 
wrapped in mystery. Between the boat 
and the arching planes was the motor 
of eight cylinders holding in captivity the 
power which, when brought to life by the 
electric spark, would drive the propelling 
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and the eyes for rest are turned to the 
vineyards on the sloping banks of the lake. 
The machine, now at full speed, turns 
into the light wind, and as a skilful rider 
feels the mouth of his mount to get it in 
balance so Curtiss with his elevating con- 
trols feels his craft. He lifts the machine 
slightly and then loosens his rein and 
then lifts it again, and at once the water 
drops away and we are in the air. The 
passenger tries to look at the sky, upon 
woods, upon the grape-vines lining the 
banks, upon anything; but the receding 
waters of the lake hypnotize, and the eyes 
are cast down to it worderingly. The 
machine has now swept over to the other 
shore, and by the slightest movement of 
the steering-wheel and accompanying in- 

















How Curtiss’s flying boat 


locks in the air. 


Taken during a recent flight over: Lake Keuka 


blade with the strength of seventy-five 
horses. 

The: passenger had but a moment to 
notice these prominent features of the 
machine as he took his seat. The pro- 
peller was thrown over and with a deafen- 
ing roar a hurricane swept away the hats 
of the men behind, who bent to the blast 
as they launched the machine. Over the 
smooth surface of the lake the boat moved 
without the sense of support from the 
water. One who has spurted a_ racing- 
shell and then has rested upon his oars 
as the shell slides along understands this 
feeling. Although the motor was driving 
the propeller twelve hundred revolutions 
per minute and the craft sped on at the 
rate of fifty-five miles per hour, there was 
no apparent vibration to destroy the 
beauty and delicacy of the rush of the 
machine over the water. The ripples as 
they fly give a sense of bewildering speed, 





clination of the body of the driver the 
great bird turns with a graceful, sweeping 
curve. The waters of the lake now are 
rapidly rushing up to the flying beat and 
then recede, only to rush up again, and 
then the passenger knows that ‘he is de- 
scending. So skilfully has he alighted 
that, although the speed has in no way 
been slackened, he has glanced along the 
surface of the lake with the skill of the 
ski-runner without jar and is rushing on 
to the landing-stage. Only by the strange 
movement of the waters is one able to tell 
when he has left the lake and is in the air. 

As a sport this.is the supreme sport. 
To free man of the limitations which 
nature has placed on his movements upon 
land and water has been the effort 
of all mankind since the dawn of the race. 
This is the final accomplishment, as air, 
land, and sea are now the same and may 
be traversed by man. 





Investigating the Fairies 


A DISTINGUISHED member of the An- 
thropological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation has attempted to verify the legend 
of fairies and to show that these lively, 
delightful, and beautiful beings- are not 
entirely the creation of the imagination 
of centuries of story-teiiers, but that they 
were in a sense real people. The true 
basis of the idea, we are told, is to be 
found in the fact that, although fairy 
women are generally represented as lovely, 
some of the tribes of men fairies are de- 
scribed as ugly, and fairy children, when 
left as changelings, are invariably pic- 
tured as repulsive urchins of a sallow com- 
plexion and mostly deformed about the 
legs and feet. 

One is forced to conclude, says this 
investigator, that fairies, as a real people, 
consisted of a short, stumpy, swarthy 
race which made its habitations under- 
ground or otherwise cunningly concealed. 
They were hunters and probably fishermen. 
At any rate, they were not tillers of the 
soil. They ate no bread. Most likely 
they had some of the domestic animals 
and lived mainly on milk and the produce 
of the chase, together with what they got 
by stealing. 

They scem to have practised the art of 
spinning, although they do not appear 
to have thought much of clothing. They 
seem to have had a language ‘of their 
own, which would imply a time when they 
knew no other, and explain why, when 
they came to town to do their marketing, 
they laid down the exact sum asked with- 
out uttering a syllable to anybody by way 
of bargaining. 

They were inordinately fond of music 
and dancing. They had a marvelously 
quick sense of hearing and were consum- 
Their thievery was not, 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. «*¥x 





however, systematically resented, as their 
visits were held to bring luck and _pros- 
perity. More powerful races generally 
feared them as formidable magicians who 
knew the future and could cause or cure 
disease as they pleased. 





The Popular Turkish Bath 


THERE is a wide-spread use of the vapor, 
or Turkish, bath. Even in arctie Lap- 
land the use of a Turkish bath of very 
primitive form is common. It consists of 
a hut attached to every farm. In the 
middle of the hut is raised a kind of 
beehive of rough stones and in this a fire 
is lighted. When the stones become red- 
hot they are drenched with water, so that 
the place is filled with vapor. Then enter 
the bathers, who are armed with birch 
twigs, with which they belabor one an- 
other until all are in a state of profuse 
perspiration. Then all leave the hut and 
roll in the snow outside. This last fune- 
tion, it will be observed, is equivalent to 
the cold plunge which is the final experi- 
ence in the Turkish bath as known to 
us all. 





Phosphorus and Life 


EVreRYTHING that lives draws the ele- 
ments necessary to its life from what 
surrounds it or envelops it. These ele- 
ments are found in a free state as, for 
instance, oxygen or in mineral forms or 
water. Two of the fundamental elements 
are carbon and nitrogen. These, with 
phosphorus,, are indispensable to the 
maintenance of life. Phosphorus is found 
everywhere in plant and animal tissues. 
In organic matter it is found in the state 
of phosphoric acid, combined with dif- 
ferent metallic elements; in arable ground 
its common form is phosphate of calcium. 
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“TI don’t see how they make 
them wear so well.” 

“Nor I, either, Dad—they’re 
so light-weight and stylis 







Holeproof Hose are bought for 
style, for sheerness and for extra light- 
weight—simply because they feel 

‘good to the foot and because they 
comply with what fashion decrees. 
The wear is considered by many buy- 
ers as merely an extra advantage. 

“Holeproof” are made in cotton 
for men, women and children—even 
the smallest infants. You can get 
them in silk for adults. We get the 
silk from the north of Japan. It is 
long-fibered—light-weight but strong 
—the best silk one can buy for the 
purpose. There is nothing near- 
silky about them—nothing makeshift 
or shoddy. Try a box of the silk. 
Try a box of the cotton hose, too. 


floleprooffiosier 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


AEE 


We spend $55,000 a year to in. 

sure this quality standard, for that’s 

ry what we pay for inspection—to see 
that each pair is perfect. In all 


We pay an average of 70 cents per our experience, our replacements 
pound for the Egyptian and Sea have never run more 
Island cotton used in the cotton cent. And 
goods. Thus we guarantee every 
stitch. Ifa single thread breaks we 
replace the hose gladly. 

We could buy common cotton for 
as low as 30 cents a pound. 


than 5 per 
“‘Holeproof,”’ 
nal guaranteed hose, have been on 
the market for 13 years. 39 years 
of hose-making experience goes into 
every pair. 


the origi- 


The signature, CGalkGaichl, i is on the toe of every pair. And it means the very 
finest hose in existence. The genuine ‘‘Holeproof” are sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request o1 ship direct where there’s no 
dealer near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. Cotton ‘Hoieproof” 
for men, women, children and infants (six pairs) cost $1.50 to $3.06, accord- 
ing to finish and weight, guaranteed six months. Silk “Holeproof” for men 
and women, three pairs guaranteed three months, cost $2.00 for three pairs of 
men’s; $3.00 for three pairs of women’s. Write for free book, “‘How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.’ 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Tout Dike 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


Die Your Hote bnsurect ? 
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Finance 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Railway Prosperity—-What it Means 
to Business 


“Ir the business men of this country 
had any realization of what it means to 
them in dollars and cents to have the 
railways prosperous and making money,” 
recently remarked a high railway official, 

“this agit: ation against us would die out 
overnight.’ 

A good many people dinectiy engaged in 
the manufacture and marketing of the 
things railroads buy realize fully what it 
means to them to have the railroads pros- 
perous, but with regard to the great ma- 
jority of business men the railway official 
was right—there is mighty little appreci- 
ation on their part of the extent to which 
they, personally, are affected by condi- 
tions in the railroad industry. This man 
manufactures shoes in a small town up 
in New England—what does he care 
whether the government makes the At- 
chison reduce its freight-rate between two 
points somewhere out in the Southwest? 
That man grows cotton in Alabama—of 
what interest is it to him that a shrink- 
age of earnings on the Northern Pacific 
makes the directors resolve to go slow 
about building a spur down into the fruit 
district of Oregon’? 

Of what interest? Of the very greatest 
interest to both of them, if they only 
knew it. The shoe-man reads with indif- 
that this road has been compelled 
rtain rate, and that that 
ordered to comply with 
some regulation which will cost it a lot 
of money. If he thinks along a little 
farther it may occur to him that the same 


ference 
tc reduce a ce 
road has been 


thing is happening to other roads and 
that the resulting reduction in revenues 
is running into big figures. What does 
that mean? Curtailment of expenses; 


abandonment of new construction plans; 
laying off of men. Now we are getting 
at it. Men being laid off—orders the fill- 
ing of which would have kept thousands 
of hands busy being withheld—new con- 
struction work, which would have given 
employment to thousands more, aban- 
doned. What is the inevitable result? 
Reduction of buying power. And just 
here comes the point of contact with the 
who didn’t care. Shoes 
of course, but ask him 
whether his business isn’t much_ better 
when times are and people have 
money to spend than when times are bad 
and every one is faced with the necessity 
of economizing. 

Just exactly 
the other man 
where down in 


maker of shoes 


are a necessity, 


good 


is the interest of 
who grows cotton some- 
Alabama. The Nerthern 
Pacific isn’t the only one which decides to 
hold up its proposed extension work. 
The same influences cause a restriction of 
activity in any number of other direc- 
That means that cars and locomo- 
and rails which would otherwise at 
once have been ordered will not be ordered 
that in far-off manufacturing towns, in 
consequence, mills will be run on part in- 
stead of full time. Again the curtail- 
ment of buying-power and_ its reflection 
in a lessened demand for all kinds of 
manufactured — products—cotton — fabrics 
naturally among them. (First sign of 
interest from the cotton-grower who didn’t 
care.) Yes, cotton goods in less demand 
and the mills, consequently, much more 
eareful about their purchases of the raw 
material. Very real and definite, now, 
does the whole matter become to the man 
whose snap judgment in the first place 
was that it all was of no interest to him. 
The shoe-manufacturer in New England 
and the cotton-grower in Alabama are 
merely random instances—it would be 
just as easy to take the case of the store- 
keeper or clerk and trace the direct influ- 
ence of conditions in the transportation 
industry upon his affairs. There is no 
line of business, in fact, to which this in- 
fluence does not reach. It may be direct, 
as in the of a company manufactur- 
ing car-wheels or safety appliances, or it 
may be indirect, as in the case of a com- 
pany manufacturing shoes, but it is there, 
nevertheless—continuous and insistent. 
This is a materialistic age, and, in 
business, especially, every one is expected 
to look out for himself first, last, and all 
the time. The proposition that trans- 
portation costs be reduced by making the 
railways cut down their freight-rates has 
thus been received with enthusiasm. But, 
aside from any sentiment in the matter, 
or any question of right or wrong, there 
to the thing which the 


as real 


tions. 


tives 


case 


is a business side 


business man will not fail to consider. 
fo make the railroads haul freight 
cheaper is all very well. But if, by 


reason of 
freight 
railroads 


their being made to haul 
cheaper, the prosperity of the 

is going to be endangered, the 
reactive effect on general business wants 
to be considered too. From a_ purely 
commercial standpoint (it is a poor 
proposition to save a little something on 
transportation costs and then do only 
half as much business. . 
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GEO. M. COHAN (Himself) 
in His New Comedy 


“Broadway Jones” 


Premiere Performance Parsons’ Theatre, 
Hartford, Conn., Monday, Sept. 16. 


RAYMOND HITCHCOCK in Clase Musical Play 
Jith a Laughing Punch 


“The Red Widow” 


Book and Lyrics by Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf. 
Music by C. J. Gebest. 52 Weeks’ Tour Begins at Atlantic 
City, Monday, September 9th. 





GEO. M. COHAN’S Famous Musical Play 


‘* The Little Millionaire ”’ 


Tour Begins at the Trent Theatre, Trenton, N.J., 
on September 20th, 


GEO. M. COHAN’S Comedy 


“GET RICH QUICK WALLINGFORD ” 


Greatest Play of the Century. 





““ Officer 666”’ 


A Farce by Augustin MacHugh. 
A Laugh That Rolls Into a Thousand. 


WINCHELL SMITH’S Comedy Classic 


‘* The Fortune Hunter ’”’ 


Teaches a Moral in an Atmosphere of Clean Fun. 





PLAYS IN P 


REPARATION 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in 


““ Hawthorn, U.S.A.” 


A Comedy’ by James B. Fagan. 


‘Seven Little Widows ’’ 


A Musical Play by Rida Johnson Young and 
William Carey Duncan. 
The Music by Victor Herbert. 


“QUEED” 


A Dramatization of Henry Sydnor Harrison’s Book 
Made into Play Form by Winchell Smith, 


‘‘Are You My Wife?’’ 


A Dramatization of Max Marcin’s Celebrated 
ook by Roy Atwell. 











“‘The Other Man” 


A Drama by Eugene W. Presbrey, 
With George Nash. 


‘The Polish Wedding ”’ 


A Musical Farce Adapted from the German of 
Kraatz & Okonkowski by George V. Hobart, 
with Additional Music by Jerome Kern. 


“Stop Thief ”’ 


A Farce Carlyle Moore. 


““Room 44”’ 


A Farce by Frances Nordstrom. 


“THEY SAY HE WENT TO COLLEGE” 


A Comedy by Hayden Talbot. 
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Gs°- Cohan Theatre 
lnc and 43d St., N. Y. City 


Bronx Opera House 


149th Street, Between Brooks and Bergen 
Avenues, New York City 





COHAN & HARRIS’ 


Crand Opera House 


8th Ave. and 23d St., N.Y. City 





Caiety Theatre 


Broadway and 46th St., N.Y. City 





Astor Theatre 


Broadway and 45th St., N. Y. City 





Opera 
House 


6. Cohan Crand 
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THE ONE BIG PLAY OF OUR DAY 
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By GEORGE BROADHURST 
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Our Presidents And How We Make Them 


By Col. A. K. McCLURE 


With preface by former Postmaster-General Charles Emory 


Smith, and portraits of the 
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Crown 8vo, $2.00 
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Presidents. 
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The Scarcity of Iron Ore 


A LARGE body of iron ore has been lo- 
cated recently in Pennsylvania, and it is 
said to be one of the largest bodies ever 
discovered in the world. 

Yet the news has created very little 
excitement. The reason is that iron is 
the most abundant mineral in existence. 
The stains from it give coloring to nearly 
all rocks and soils. The reds, browns, 
and yellows are generally caused by iron. 
Iron is found in rocks of all ages. There 
is so much of it that, at many points, sur- 
veyors cannot use a compass and be ac- 
curate, for the needle is deflected by the 
attraction of the metal. To express the 
importance of iron in figures that will 
stand out distinctly and suggestively, the 
iron ore and raw metal of the United 
States amount to nearly ten per cent. of 
the total freight traffic of the country. 

Notwithstanding all this, and despite 
the vast quantity of iron in the world, 
very little iron ore is suitable for manu- 
facture into metal, and, if it is, it is 
without commercial value. There are 
hundreds of varieties of iron altogether, 
and of them all only two kinds that may 
be converted into metal. Of these two 
kinds, moreover, only a small proportion 
is available for use, because of the pres- 
ence of certain ingredients. These are 
the ores known by the names of hematite 
and magnetite, the latter being so called 
for the reason that it is attracted by the 
magnet. 

If these ores contain more than a 
minute proportion of phosphorus they 
must be rejected, for the reason that more 
than that amount makes the iron too 
brittle for use. If there is more than two 
per cent. of silica it is valueless, for then 
the resulting metal is too fragile. If 
there is more than three per cent. of 
sulphur, the ore is impossible for use. 
That is just enough to make the process 
of reduction to metal too expensive. 
Three per cent. of sulphur is sufficient to 
strike fire when a pick comes in contact 
with it. Then little particles go burning 
and hissing through the air, and there is 
a-distinct odor of burning sulphur. 

Steel men are pestered continually by 
owners of iron properties that, upon 
examination, turn out to be worthless. It 
is difficult to explain to these owners how 
the presence of certain ingredients in iron 
ore makes the process of eliminating them 
cost more than the price at which a ton 
of the best iron can be sold in the open 
market. 





The Opalized Woods of 
Montana 


WHILE most of us have heard of the 
wonderful petrified forests of Arizona, 
few of us are aware of the existence of 
another petrified forest in Montana of 
equal extent. The latter is held to be 
much more remarkable in many ways 
than the Arizona forests. 

The petrified forests in the Southwest 
are chiefly extraordinary by reason of the 
fact that entire trees have by the action 
of the elements undergone transformation 
into agate. The Montana forest is more 
extraordinary because the trees have been 
changed into opal, instead of agate, thus 
making a very peculiar and _ beautiful 
ornamental stone. 

The Montana phenomenon is a very 
curious one in geology. It is no unusual 
thing to find logs and trees converted into 
agate, chalcedony, silicate, and quartz, 
but, aside from the Montana forest, there 
is probably not another example of opal- 
ized wood. 

In many specimens of the Montana 
petrified wood the grain is quite discern- 
ible. The colors are white, bluish, smoky, 
black, and in every case translucent. The 
fact that the wood has been changed to 
opal is apparent at first glance, even to 
the layman, the beautiful color and sheen 
of the opal being unmistakable. This 
opalized wood takes a high polish, and is 
held by man far to outrank in beauty 
the finest onyx or marble, 





The Shadow on the Eiffel 
Tower 


PROFESSOR CHAVEAU, of Paris, has given 
to the Academy of Sciences an account of 
a curious phenomenon which has been un- 
der his observation (as well as under the 
observation of meteorologists) for some 
time. Approximately at midday he saw 
one day on Eiffel Tower a shadow which 
projected itself nearly horizontally from 
north to south. The part which he desig- 
nated as “the head” of this shadow was 
at first directed toward the tower, then 
it touched it in such manner that the 
outline was a kind of rectangle. Seen 
from another point, the shadow seemed 
to be tipped on end and to follow the 
length of the tower, producing the illusion 
of a second tower inverted. Scientists 
have classed this phenomenon with the 
well-known apparition designated as “ the 
Specter of the Brocken.” 


























May Iverson ®y 


ELIZABETH 
Tackles Life jorpan 


Author of ‘‘ May Iverson—Her Book,”’ ‘* Tales 
of the Cloister,’’ ‘‘ Many Kingdoms,”’ etc. 


HE sparkling humor of 
these tales of school 
life proves irresistible. 

There is amusing adventure 
| and never-ending fun in the 
story of the young lady and 
her gay-hearted companions 
whose school-days are por- 
trayed. In fact, every youth- 
ful character in the story is 





brimming over with the joy 


of living, and the author has 
been eminently successful in her effort to impart to the 
reader this same spirit of light-hearted mirth. The 
convent of St. Katharine’s, the great walled garden, the 
winding river—these form the picturesque background 
for this series of lively scenes. Of the girls themselves, 


says the author, 
“as one can draw who must look at her models through 


two are drawn from life, “as clearly,’ 


the mists of more than twenty years.” But “the mists” 
have apparently only added to the exquisite charm of 
these school-day recollections. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 





The Street Called Straight 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE INNER SHRINE” 


i A oN “Mow oe by exceeding- 


th A Zz Sa \\ 
= re . A 


ly good psychological 
keenness of insight and 
character creation, this novel 
is in every way worthy of the 





clever author who lately won 
fame in the new novel, ‘The 
Inner Shrine.’”—The Orego- 
nian (Portland, Ore.). ““The 
novelist is prolific in de- 
vising interesting situations 
and skillful in depicting con- 
trasts of character that lend 
vitality to the successive 
scenes.” — North American 
(Philadelphia). “The story 
is ingeniously and cleverly 
written and it will furnish most delightful summer read- 
ing.”—Public Ledger (Philadelphia). ‘The story is one 
of tense emotional situations, treated with restraint and 
good taste and deep psychological insight.” —Times (New 
York). ‘Standing out above the mass of recent fiction, 
‘The Street Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than 
the brief vogue of the best seller. It is one book in a 
thousand.”—Evening Express (Portland, Me.). 


Eight IMlustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 





JUST PUBLISHED 


The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author of ‘* The Spell,” ‘‘ The Lever,” etc. 


_A_ VIVID, picturesque story, pul- 
A sating with the joys and sor- 

rows of every-day life. The 
story is chiefly concerned with the 
character, life, and temptations of 
a very beautiful and spirited girl, 
whose husband has apparently lost 
all interest in her except as a source 
of income. The woman falls under 
the influence of two other men— 
one, an able lawyer and a married 
man, who is attracted and amused 


by her high-spirited, unconventional 





conduct; the other, an Englishman, 
whose code of life is exceedingly 
unconventional, and who wishes to take Lucy away from 
her uncongenial home. The influence of these two men 
upon her life—one trying to persuade her to shake 
the bonds of conventionality, the other protesting 
that such a course would only result in absolute ruin 
—forms a theme that grips the attention of the reader 
from start to finish. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 








The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Author of ‘* King Spruce,’’ ‘* The Ramrodders,”’ etc. 


OVE, daring, and romantic 
L adventure all figure in this 
thrilling tale of the Cana- 

dian border. The story opens 
in a disreputable road - house 
run by a man whose convent- 
bred daughter is the heroine of 
the story. Her ignorance of her 
father’s business, her sudden 
appearance at his place in the 
midst of a law-breaking carousal, 
and the unexpected declaration 
of love from her Yankee lover, 
begins a novel of more than 
usual heart interest. The scenes 
are dramatic, the setting pic- 
turesque, and the theme is of 





striking force, giving this author 
of humor and philosophy new opportunity for pictures of 
virile life. Quite naturally it has become one of the 
season’s most popular books, for it is a capital story 
characteristically well told. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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e A. vanished thirst— a cool . 


body anda refreshed one; 
the sure way-the only 
way 1s via a glass of 





ideally delicious—pure as 
purity—crisp and spark- 
ling as frost. 


Delicious—Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching — 


Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola 
Free 


vindication at Chattanooga, for the asking. 
Demand the Genuine—Refuse Substitutes 
THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, Ga. 


Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Cola. 
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